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THE LATE BENJAMIN HOLT 


BENJAMIN HOLT, President of 
The Holt Manufacturing Company 
and inventor of world-fame, died at 
Stockton, California, on December 
5th, 1920, after an illness that had 
confined him to his bed only about 
ten days. 

Benjamin Holt, by his inventive 
genius and his wonderful ability, 
built up a mammoth industry, made 
employment for thousands of men, 
put agriculture on a higher plane of 
efficiency and profit, and gave the 
world a machine that has been char- 
acterized as the greatest contribu- 
tion to the success of the Allies in 
the great world war. Unlike so 
many inventors and organizers, Mr. 
Holt lived to see the fruition of his 
dreams and ambitions, to see the 
building up of two immense fac- 
tories for the manufacture of his 
product, to see thousands of these 
machines sent out into every part 
of the civilized world, and finally to 
realize the greatest triumph of all— 
the success of the Allied Armies, 
due more than anything else to the 
tanks and tractors that were the 
development of his brain. 

Benjamin Holt was born in 
Loudon, Merrimack County, New 
Hampshire, the seventh of eleven 
children of William K. Holt, on 
January Ist, 1849. His primary 
education was gleaned in the public 
schools around his boyhood home, 
and in the academy at Tilton, New 
Hampshire. Later he attended the 
Baptist institution of learning, now 
Colby Academy, at New London. 

In 1868, Benjamin Holt, with his 
brothers, W. Harrison, A. Frank 


and Charles H. Holt, began the 
manufacture of wagon spokes and 
hubs, shipping this material, and 
also hardwood lumber, into all parts 
of the United States. In 1873, Ben- 
jamin Holt established at Concord, 
New Hampshire, a plant for the 
manufacture of spokes, hubs, fel- 
loes, wheels, bodies and running 
gears, and during the ten years that 
he continued this business he built 
up an extensive trade that gave him 
a wide reputation in business and 
manufacturing circles throughout 
the East. 

In 1871, Benjamin Holt, together 
with W. Harrison Holt and A. 
Frank Holt, entered a wholesale 
hardwood and wheel business which 
had been established in San Fran- 
cisco some time earlier by Charles 
H. Holt. The new firm was known 
as Holt Brothers Company. Ben- 
jamin Holt did not, however, come 
to California until 1883, at which 
time he and Charles H. Holt took 
up the manufacture of wheels and 
wagon material in Stockton, first 
under the name of The Stockton 
Wheel Company, but after 1892 
under the present name of The 
Holt Manufacturing Company. 

Mr. Holt was married in 1890 to 
Miss Anna Brown, daughter of 
Benjamin Brown. The children 
are Alfred Brown, Anne (Mrs. 
Warren Atherton), William Knox, 
Edison and Benjamin Dean. 

Through the entire history of 
the Holt Company, Benjamin Holt 
had been the mechanical head of 
the company, and had been its 
president since the incorporation 
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under its present name in 1892. It 
was Benjamin Holt who invented 
combined harvesters, which greatly 
reduced the cost and labor of har- 
vesting grain by combining the 
cutting, threshing and cleaning 
operations. It was Benjamin Holt 
who invented the _ self-propelled 
combined harvester, a combination 
of tractor and harvester. It was 
Benjamin Holt who invented the 
“Caterpillar” Tractor, which prov- 
ed to offer the only solution of the 
problem of traction on soft and 
slippery surfaces and rough ground 
conditions. 

Up to the time of his death more 
than one hundred inventions cover 
Benjamin Holt’s achievements in 
the field of industry and practically 
all are incorporated in the products 
of The Holt Manufacturing Com- 
pany.. Many of Benjamin Holt’s 
most remarkable achievements 
were made in the later years of 
his life, his wonderful inventive 
faculties being retained in full 
measure up to the time of his death. 
One of his last words, in fact, was 
a request for information regarding 
the progress of work on one of his 
experimental machines. This in- 
terest continued in spite of the fact 
that Benjamin Holt himself realiz- 


_tion of his achievements. 
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ed, in spite of the assurances of his 
doctors and nurses, that the end 
Was Near. 

Probably no man who has won so 
large a measure of world wide 
fame as Benjamin Holt has_ so 
modestly sought avoidance of 
popular praise and public recogni- 
Instead 
of accepting the honors that might 
have been his, Benjamin Holt pre- 
ferred to devote his entire time and 
energy and all of his inventive 
faculties to his life work—perfection 
of his product and further invention 
along new lines. 

Benjamin Holt’s death marks the 
passing of the last of the founders 
of the Holt business. The younger 
generation is represented in the 
Holt Company by C. Parker Holt, 
treasurer, son of Charles H. Holt; 
Pliny E. Holt, vice-president, and 
Ben C. Holt, manager of Pacific — 
Northwest business, sons of W. 
Harrison Holt. Alfred Holt, the 
oldest son of Benjamin Holt, is 
connected with the Peoria Holt 
office; William Holt, the second 
son, is engaged in sales and service 
work for the Company in Texas; 
the two younger sons are still in 
the University of California. 


SPRING 


By Martha S. Baker. 


A vanished joy, my garden, erstwhile gay, 

The autumn frost had swept it ghost-like, sere, 

No trace of perfume freighted blossoms near, 

No dew drenched roses rare, naught but decay, 
Where brigand bees sought sweets are dead stalks grey; 
The wailing winds’ discordant dirge, a jeer; 
Depressive, desolate the scene so drear; 

Death’s icy hand has had its way. 


But hark! The Spring’s clear call, “’Tis time to wake,” 
Behold a bit of blue on flashing wing; 

The captive streams released rush reckless on; 

The crocus starts its upward way to take; 
Triumphant paeans nature’s voices sing, 

For Life in conflict over death has won, 














THE BEGINNINGS OF A GREAT 
NEW HAMPSHIRE INDUSTRY 


By George B. Upham. 


The Sullivan Machinery Company now has offices in 
Dallas, Joplin, 


ville, St. Louis, Cleveland, Dwluth, 
San Francisco; and agents in other industrial 
Toronto, Vancouver, Mexico City, 
maintains headquarters at Londen and 
Petrograd. 


Malay States, and South Africa. 
Sullivan machinery for excavating 
air, for prospecting for minerals, and 
where these industries are carried on. 
nings of this New Hampshire industry. 


rock 


The establishment of the machine 
business in Claremont, N. H., which 
later became the Sullivan Machine- 
ry Company, was due to the enter- 
prise of James Phineas Upham, 
who made a beginning there short- 
ly after his graduation from Dart- 
mouth College in 1850. How he 
came to be born and to live in Clare- 
mont may be told in a few words, 
involving an interesting and little 
realized fact in American history. 

In the later years of the eigh- 
teenth century the Upper Connecti- 
cut river valley was to the settled 
communities of Southern New Eng- 


land what the middle west be- 
came to all New England half 
a century later. Enterprising 


people went there, “to grow up with 
the country.” Mr. Upham’s father, 
George Baxter Upham, after grad- 
uation at Harvard in 1789, saddled 
his horse, rode north from Brook- 
field, Mass., settled at Claremont 
and there began the practice of the 
law, which he continued throughout 
Western New Hampshire for forty 
years. He founded the first bank 
in Claremont, and was elected to 
Congress for several terms, riding to 
and from Washington on_horse- 
back. He died in 1848. His son, 
after graduation from Dartmouth, 
returned to Claremont and bought 
lands on the slopes of Barbers 
Mountain and _ bordering on the 
Connecticut River which are still 


in mines, 
for mining coal is 
This article tells of the small, yet 


Boston, New York, 
Denver, Spokane, El 


Pittsburgh, 
Paso, Salt 


Knox- 
Lake, 


and mining centers in the United States; also in 
Santiago in Chile, and 
Paris and 
A branch has been maintained for many years in Sydney, Australia, and the com- 
pany’s representatives are selling Sullivan mining machinery 


Lima in Peru. In the old world it 
before the war had a flourishing branch in 


in Japan, India, The Federated 


tunnels and quarries, for compressing 


found in every part of the world 
interesting, begin- 


occupied by his descendants. AIl- 
though without mechanical  train- 
ing Mr. Upham was always intense- 
ly interested in machinery, es- 
pecially in new and useful improve- 
ments. 

A little machine shop with a small 
foundry was then in existence on a 
part of the present site of the Sul- 
livan Machinery Co., in. Claremont. 
Mr. Upham bought it in 1851. It 
was at first carried on in the name 
of Mr. Upham’s bookkeeper and 
known as “D. A. Clay & Co.” 
When additions to the buildings and 
machinery had been made, in 1854, 
it was dignified by the name “Clare- 
mont Machine Works.” Among its 
products then advertised were “En- 
gine lathes of 4 sizes and the latest 
patterns,” “Iron Planers of a new 
and desirable style,” “Paper Mill 
Machines’ and Circular Saw Mills, 
the best in use. These mills will 
saw 1,000 feet of boards per hour. 
We are now filling orders for them 
for the great pine timber regions in 


Minnesota.” The “Tuttle Water 
Wheel,” was another product, 
which, however, was soon super- 


seded by the “Tyler Turbine Water 
Wheel,” invented by John Tyler, a 
resident of Claremont. ‘The latter 
wheel was extensively manufactur- 
ed by the Claremont Machine 
Works and its successors for a third 
of a century. 

In 1856 this wheel was exhibited 
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at the Crystal Palace in New York 
and received the highest prize medal 
awarded to water wheels. More 
than three thousand were manufac- 
tured by the Claremont Machine 
Works and its successors, some 
made in sections to be carried up 
into the Andes and other moun- 
tainous districts on muleback. 

The Claremont Machine Works 
at about the same time also receiv- 
ed the highest premiums awarded 
at the Crystal Palace in New York 
for engine lathes and planers. The 
Tyler water wheel was to be found 
in almost every state and territory 
of the Union. For many years in 
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competitive tests at various places 
these water wheels showed the high- 
est percentage of efficiency for the 
amount of water used. 

As early as 1854 the “Works” 
were fitted out with “A _ Large 
Chucking Lathe having a swing of 
6 ft. 9 in, and adapted to the heavi- 
est work,” with “Boring and Screw 
Cutting Machines, and Gear Cutters 
for all kinds of machinery.” All 
work sent out was warranted. Thus 
early did the predecessors of the 
Sullivan Machinery Company es- 
tablish the principle of standing be- 
hind its work, 
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At about this early period the 
business was recorded as having an 
invested capital of $15,000 and em- 
ploying thirty men, probably an 
understatement of both. 

About 1860 Mr. Upham, contin- 
uing to be the sole owner, changed 
the name to J. P. Upham & Co. 
During the sixties the manufacture 
of the Tyler Water Wheel was con- 
tinued in large numbers; thousands 
of water wheel regulators were 
built, and lines of agricultural ma- 
chinery were added, among which 
were the “Clipper Mowing Ma- 
chine;” the “Lufkin Side Hill 


Plough,” one of the early, improv- 
o eo? 
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> eames 
MACHINE CoMPANY IN_ 1869. 
ed reversible ploughs; the “Colby 
Cultivator and Harrow,” a pre- 


decessor of the disc harrow now in 
common use; and the “Hunt Sulky 
Plough,” believed to have been the 
first of that type. 

On an afternoon in May, 1868, 
Mr. Upham was pruning apple 
trees near the highway, leading up 
the Connecticut River valley and 
known in colonial days as the “Great 
Road.” (See Granite Monthly for 
February, 1920.) Two strangers 


driving in a light “buggy” stopped, 
inquired where Mr. Upham lived 
Mr. Upham 


and on learning that 
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was speaking to them, hitched their 
horse to a tree and talked with him 
for an hour or more; they on the 
outside, he on the inside of the 
moss grown stone wall, a_ broad 
stone serving as a desk for the ex- 
hibition of sketches and for mathe- 
matical calculations. The writer, 
then a boy, looked on with interest. 
The strangers were Albert Ball and 
Roger W. Love from Windsor, Ver- 
mont, seven miles up the river. 
‘They brought with them sketches 


_——— — 
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come well known throughout the 
world, it seems worth while to re- 
late the circumstances’ which 
brought the three together. 

The historic village of Windsor 
for more than half a century had 
been the scene of much interest- 
ing mechanical development. Pro- 
fessor Roe’s able work on “English 
and American Tool Builders” (Yale 
University Press) begins with a 
description of the tool made for 
boring the cylinder of Watt’s first 








Works OF SULLIVAN MACHINERY Company, 1921. 


of a newly invented and patented 
diamond channeling machine for 
quarrying stone, especially marble. 
An agreement to build this machine 
was made then and there, and this 
interview over the old stone wall 
may be truly said to have been the 
inception of the Sullivan Machinery 
Company as an organization devot- 
ed especially to the construction of 
rock cutting and mining machinery. 

Since the meeting of these three 
men resulted in the organization of 
a corporation and the establishment 
of a business which has since be- 


steam engine, 1769, and continues 
down to 1915. Of its 294 pages 
about one-eighth are devoted to 
mechanical developments at Wind- 
sor, Vt. Had this book attempt- 
ed to tell of all the inventions that 
originated and were developed in 
that little village every page of it 
would have been required for the 
purpose. 

In 1863 an’ enterprising New 
Englander, Mr. E. G. Lamson, was 
engaged in the manufacture of 
machinery in Windsor. Mr. Lam- 
son was a somewhat restless per- 
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son who travelled much and 
was possessed of boundless energy. 
Of a decidedly inquiring turn of 
mind, he made acquaintances every- 
where, under all circumstances. 
Had he not possessed these charac- 
teristics the Sullivan Machinery 
Company might never have existed. 
Among other products of Mr. 
Lamson’s establishments were sew- 
ing machines and sewing machine 
needles, for which he required a 





ALBERT BALL, 


Chief Mechanical Engineer of Sullivan 
Machinery Co., for nearly 50 years. 


small but extremely accurate engine 
lathe. Albert Ball, born at Boyls- 
ton, Mass., in 1835, and at the time 
in question employed by L. W. 
Pond in Worcester, had built such 
a lathe for his own personal use. 
Mr. Lamson, learning of this fact 
from a fellow passenger, straight- 
way repaired to Worcester, found 
Mr. Ball and ordered two such 
lathes. Mr. Ball had been making 
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fine screws for a fire-arm then 
manufactured by his employers. 
To see almost any piece of mechan- 
ism was sufficient to suggest to his 
mind an improvement. He con- 
structed a combined repeating and 
single loading gun. Mr. Lamson 
saw it and then and there bought 
the patent rights, at the same time 
engaging Mr. Ball to go to Wind- 
sor to further develop his inven- 
tion and to superintend the manu- 
facture. 

In the spring of 1866, while riding 
in a railway train north from New 
York to Windsor, Mr. Lamson with 
unerring eye selected a seat beside 
a man who, it developed, was on his 
way to St. Johnsbury, Vt., to make 
arrangements for the manufacture 
of an improved stone channeling 
machine. Mr. Lamson soon con- 
vinced his new acquaintance that 
there was no need to travel so far 
north, and that the place for which 
he was really destined was Windsor. 
The negotiations with him fell 
through, but Mr. Lamson, his mind 
started in that direction, was de- 
termined to build a stone channeler. 
He directed Mr. Ball to make the 
working drawings upon the princi- 
ple used in a certain trip-hammer. 
After investigation the latter re- 
ported that if so built it would in- 
fringe upon the patents of the 
friend of the railway car, whereup- 
on Mr. Lamson said, somewhat 
sharply, “You attend to the work- 
ing drawings, I’ll attend to patents.” 

On another railway journey a 
few months later Mr. Lamson seat- 
ed himself beside a clergyman, a 
Mr. Love, who had recently in- 
herited $40,000. Mr. Lamson soon 
discovered that fact with the con- 
sequence that this money was in- 
vested in his stone channeler. The 
United States Circuit Court was 
unkind to Mr. Lamson in this ad- 
venture. The clergyman’s invest- 
ment proved a permanent one. 

















Fearing that not all was as he had 
hoped, the Rev. Mr. Love sent his 
son, Roger, graduate of Brown 
University, a recently discharged 
soldier who had been present fight- 
ing throughout the siege of Charles- 
ton, to Windsor to investigate. Mr. 
Lamson generously offered the 
young man a position as accountant 
in his office. 

Roger Love saw the stone chan- 
neler, then under the cloud of an 


ee 





JAMeEs PHINEAS UPHAM, 
Predecessor and Founder of the 
Sullivan Machinery Company. 


injunction for patent interference, 
and conceived the idea of channeling 
stone by boring intersecting holes 
with diamond drills operated in 
gangs. Mr. Love was not a me- 
chanic, so Mr. Ball, outside of 
working hours, draughted a machine 
developing the idea. Mr. Lamson 
heard of this and sharply repri- 
manded him. The resignation of 
both and the interview with Mr. 


Upham over the stone wall prompt- 
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ly followed. Thus were these three 
men brought together, and thus 
came into existence the Sullivan 
Machine Company. 

It is of interest to note the con- 
sequences of Mr. Ball’s improve- 
ment in rifles. The U. S. Govern- 
ment contracted for two thousand 
of them, but about the time they 
were completed the Civil War end- 
ed. The Windsor Company then 
had five hundred rifles on hand. A 
wide awake German saw one of 
them in New York, bought the 
entire lot and shipped them to 
Prussia. The government of that 
belligerent autocracy immediately 
reproduced them, with some modi- 
fications, in enormous’ numbers. 
With this superior arm Prussia was 
then prepared to go out and steal 
something from her neighbors. 
She promptly did so. Defeating 
Austria and her allies, who had no 
repeating rifles, at the battle of 
Sadowa in July, 1866, she practical- 
ly annexed not only Schleswig, 
Holstein and Hanover in the north, 
but also some half dozen South 
German states which had been the 
allies of Austria. Thus was the 
inventive genius of the man who 
was to be for nearly half a century 
chief mechanical engineer of the 
Sullivan Machinery Company un- 
wittingly a cause of Prussia’s mili- 
tary ascendancy. The Ball repeat- 
ing rifle is an acknowledged pro- 
genitor of the Winchester and other 
leading repeating rifles. Mr. Ball 
was also, in 1863, the inventor of 
the cartridge greasing machine 
which, with little change, is every- 
where in general use today. 

Work was begun upon the dia- 
mond chaneling machine as soon 
as the working drawings could be 
prepared. It was completed Aug- 
ust, 1868, operated upon blocks of 
marble on an outdoor platform 
where the shipping room of the 
factory is now, and first tried in the 
quarries of the Sutherland Falls 
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Marble Co. (now Proctor, Vt.) in 
September, 1868. 

On January 18, 1869, the Sullivan 
Machine Company was organized 
under New Hampshire laws. The 
name Sullivan was that of the 
county in which the business was 
carried on, which had been named 
for the intrepid General John Sulli- 
van, who with General Stark had 
shared the principal honors of New 
Hampshire in the Revolution. 

The incorporators were James P. 
Upham of Claremont, Roger W. 
Love and Albert Ball of Windsor, 
Horace T. Love and Edwin T. Rice 
of New York City. The purposes 
were “carrying on a General Found- 
ry and Machine business, including 
the development of inventions and 
the holding and management of 


Patents relating to Machinery.” 
The capital stock was fixed at 
$200,000. 

At the first meeting held on 
February 6, 1869, the five incor- 
porators were elected directors. 


James P. Upham was elected presi- 
dent, an office held by him for 
twenty-three years; Roger W. Love, 
Treasurer, and Albert Ball, Super- 
intendent and Mechanical Engineer. 
Mr. Love and Mr. Ball came _ to 
reside in Claremont in the spring 
of 1869. 

In February, 1872, John Henry 
Elliot of Keene, N. H., who for 
years had been a personal friend 
of Mr. Upham, invested $50,000 in 
the business, taking unissued stock 
at par to that amount; he was im- 
mediately elected a director in 
place of Horace T. Love, and re- 
mained a director until his death in 
1895. 

A few words respecting the 
characteristics of the early officers 
of this company. Mr, Upham was 
public spirited, enterprising, genial 
and ever ready to aid in all im- 
provements. Mr. Elliott had back- 
ed with rare judgment numerous 
successful enterprises in New 
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Hampshire; a sparkling wit and an: 
effervescent humor made associa- 
tion with him a continued delight. 
Mr. Ball’s chief characteristics were 
and are an extreme modesty and a 
quick perception of how to accom- 
plish any desired operation by 
mechanical means. Mr. Love in 
personal appearance and _ cerebral 
activity was keen as a razor. Mr. 
Rice, a learned and highly cultured 
lawyer, was counsel for the com- 


pany. 








Sullivan Diamond Gadder with boiler, 
1870 or 1871. 


The first diamond channeler, com- 
pleted in August, 1868, was a six 
spindle, variable speed core drill, 
movable ona track with a guaging 
device to space the holes, and opera- 
tive at any angle. It was soon 
found that the cores caused _ dif- 
ficulty by breaking and jamming in 
the rods, and an obtuse angle, co- 
nical, solid head j;was_ substituted 
for an annular head, with at first 
four, later two, holes for the escape 
of the water to clear the detritus. 
Black diamonds were then cheap, 
costing only $3.50 per carat. They 
now cost $100 per carat, 
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The diamonds, known in the trade 
as “carbon,” are black, brown, or 
dark gray in color, with a dull 
lustre. They have no such cleav- 
age as the white diamonds, so do 
not split or crumble on _ rotation 
of the drill. They are found in 
gravel and almost exclusively with- 
in an area of a few hundred square 
miles in the province of Bahia, 
Brazil. The largest one ever found 
there, in 1895, weighed 3,150 carats. 
The large ones are, however, rela- 
tively less valuable than the small- 
er sized, since much labor is re- 
quired and some loss sustained: in 
reducing them to fragments of 
suitable size for drill heads. Black 
diamonds are not beautiful, looking 
much like small bits of coal; but, 
next to radium, they are by weight 
perhaps the most costly commercial 
commodity this planet affords. 
Aside from use in rock boring they 
are used only in cutting and polish- 
ing brilliants. 

About twelve diamonds were 
set in each head. They averaged 
about three-sixteenths of an inch in 
diameter, about nine-tenths of each 
diamond being embedded in the 
steel. At the periphery they at 
first projected slightly beyond the 
circumference of the head. This 
channeler made wall cuts at any 
desired angle, which no_ other 
machine was capable of doing. 

The first channeler was never 
sold, but used on contract work in 
Vermont marble quarries and for 
a time on red sandstone at Portland, 
Conn. The channeling price was 
at first $1.25 per square foot, later 
reduced to seventy-five cents. The 
second was sold to the Columbian 
Marble Co. and used in its quarries 
near Sutherland Falls, Vt. The 
third was sold to the owners of 
the old Prime Quarry at Brandon, 
Vt. 

In 1871 the six spindle machine 
was superseded by the two or three 
spindle channeler, which remained 
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in use for many years until the 
high price of “carbon,” black 


diamonds, proved prohibitive. The 
thousands of square feet of semi- 
circular drill holes on the walls of 
stone and marble quarries in Ver- 
mont and other states attest the 
extensive use of the diamond chan- 
neling machines made by _ the 
Sullivan Machine Company. 

The drills sank into the marble 
at the astonishing rate of eight to 
ten inches per minute when run at 
the usual speed of 800 to 1,000 
revolutions. A depth of one inch 
to a hundred revolutions could be 
depended upon in average marble. 
The wear on the diamonds, even 
after long periods of service, was 
almost imperceptible unless flint or 
quartz had been encountered, or 
nuts, or bolts dropped into incom- 
plete channels, when, although 
nine-tenths imbedded in _ the 
hardened steel, the diamonds were 
sometimes ripped bodily from their 
setting without being otherwise 
injured. 

These channelers were so far in 
advance of all other machines that 
they became indispensable and 
elicited the highest praise from 
many of the best known quarrymen 
who wrote as follows: “The great 
labor saving machine of the age;” 
“Without it we cannot successfully 
compete with our rivals in the 
trade;” “Does work hitherto -re- 
garded as impossible to be done by 
machinery.” 

In 1869 the company built its first 
“Gadder,” a single spindle, solid 
head diamond drill, used for drilling 
shallow holes beneath the marble 
block to split it from its bed. One 
machine accomplished more and 
better work than the hand labor of 
twenty men. In January, 1872, 
Redfield Proctor, afterwards Gov- 
ernor, Secretary of War and U. S. 
Senator from Vermont, wrote; “We 
have owned and worked two of 
your Gadding Machines for several 
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years and find them admirably 
adapted for the work required, and 
not often out of repair, a in 
almost constant use.’ 

On January 1, 1872 the superinn- 
tendent of the Rutland Marble Co. 
wrote; “We _ have used your ‘Gad- 
der’ for two years. It has no rival 
and is the only practical mechanical 
appliance for its especial work 
within my knowledge. It is in- 
valuable because the work done by 
it is so much cheaper and better 
than by hand labor.” 





Sullivan Diamond Channeler at Work, 
and Wall Cut By It. 


It should be stated that prior to 
the invention of the diamond chan- 
neler all channels cut in stone by 
machinery had been made _ wholly 
by concussion, by the successive 
blows of heavy steel cutters; and 
that with the then crude mechanism 
for operating such cutters break 
downs, caused by the continuous 
jar, were of frequent occurrence. 
The blows also strained and some- 
times cracked the marble. 
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The credit for the first applica- 
tion of the diamond to a _ rock 
cutting tool belongs to M. Her- 
mann, a Frenchman, whose draw- 
ings, accompanying a patent issued 
in France in 1842, showed various 
forms of boring tools whose cutting 
edges were diamonds. It does not 
however, appear that the idea had 
ever been put to a practical use in 
the country where it originated. 
In 1863 another Frenchman, Ru- 
dolph Leschot, took out an Ameri- 
can patent for one form of diamond 
cutter shown in the drawings of 
Hermann, which consisted of arm- 
ing the lower edge of a metallic 
ring with diamonds slightly pro- 
jecting beyond the periphery. 

Leschot’s patent was bought by 
an American company which is not 
know to have engaged in ‘much, 
if any, business other than in pro- 
secuting a suit against the Sullivan 
Company. This litigation was 
long, tedious and _ expensive, in- 
volving the taking of much testi- 
mony in France and Mr, Upham’s 
presence there for many months. 
The validity of the Leschot patent 
was finally established so far as it 
covered the circumferential pro- 
jection of the diamonds. 

Long before the decision was 
rendered it had been discovered by 
the Sullivan Company that such 
projection was not only unneces- 
sary, but a positive disadvantage. 
Vith the diamonds set flush the in- 
evitable slight eccentricity in the 
revolution of the head gave —all 
necessary clearance, the drills run- 
ning steadier and with less wear. 

This article will some time be 
continued giving an account of 
some of the deep diamond drill bor- 
ings made by the Sullivan Company 
in South Africa and other places, 
where it has brought up “cores,” 
i.e., Stone rods, showing the charac- 
ter of the metaliferous rock all 
the way down for considerably 
more than a mile in depth. The 
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Sullivan Machinery Company is tractor for diamond drilling in the 
still the largest manufacturer of world. 
diamond drills and the largest con- 


I WANT TO SING 
By Grace Stuart Orcutt. 


I want to sing 
Of earth’s unbosoming; 
Of springing rills and modest woodland flowers; 
Of greening moss and thudding summer showers; 
Of arbutus and curling fiddle heads; 
Of dead leaves massed and broken into shreds. 


| want to sing 
Of creatures on the wing; 
Of pudgy moths that beat the glass at night; 
Of fireflies that make the swamp alight; 
Of dusky shadows darting here and there, 
The flitter-mouse that scarcely moves the air. 


I want to sing 
The joy the thrushes bring; 
Up toward the mountain’s wood encircled top 
Sonatas on the world below they drop; 
From peak to peak each to the other cries, 
They trill their oratorios through the skies. 


I want to sing 
Of clouds and coloring; 
Where far flung sunset’s pinkest afterglow 
Shines in the water at the wharf below, 
Or lingers soft upon an Alpine peak, 
Like patchwork clings behind Sardinia bleak. 


I want to sing 

And make the song to ring 

In every land, in every heart benign; 

I want to touch one chord that is divine; 

I want to make one soul reach out and say: 
“*Tis good, ’tis good, that you have sung today.” 
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By Nicholas Briggs 


In the year 1668 there occurred 
amongst the Huguenots in Dau- 
phine and adjacent territory in 
France, a most peculiar religious 
revival, increasing in intensity un- 
til large numbers of people were af- 
fected, concentrating in assemblies 
of from a few hundred to four or 
five thousand each. 

Both sexes and all ages were in- 
cluded, but the devotees were most- 
ly young people from six to twenty- 
five years. Strange fits seized them 
of trembling, staggering, beating 
themselves with their own hands, 
falling in a swoon, emerging there- 
from with violent jerking of arms 


and legs and contortions of the 
body. 

In their trances they beheld the 
Heavens opened and the _ holy 


angels therein, and also saw hell 
and its denizens. They prophesied 
the near end of the world and ve- 
hemently denounced the priests, the 
Church, and the Pope, and_ the 
wickedness enveloping the entire 
world. 

We have little definite further ac- 
count of these people until the year 
1705, when three of them, viz., 
Elias Marton, John Cavilier and 
Durand Fage, went over into Eng- 
land. Arriving at London they be- 
gan a caustic denunciation of the 
clergy and the established Church, 
and their meetings were character- 
ized by frenzied and ecstatic opera- 
tions. 

Awhile previously some of the 
Huguenots, persecuted in their own 
country, had fled into England, and 
under the protection of the Bishop 
of London organized a church of 
their own. When the “prophets” 
came over, with their violent dia- 
tribes, the Huguenots feared, from 
being Frenchmen, that the “pro- 
phets” would involve them, the 


Huguenots, in the peril that seem- 
ed the inevitable consequence of 
such insane and offensive crudity. 

The Huguenots appealed to the 
Bishops and were by them consti- 
tuted a committee to confer and 
plead with their deluded country- 
men. A conference was_ held be- 
tween the Huguenot deputies and 
the “prophets,” in which the depu- 
ties were assailed with invective. 
The deputies declared the new-com- 
ers to be imposters and so reported 
to the Bishops, who affirmed their 
verdict. 

But, under the patronage of John 
Lacy, Esq., they continued their 
meetings in defiance of the  Bis- 
hops, threatening the judgments of 
God upon the Church, the city of 
London, and the whole British na- 
tion. The three leaders were ar- 
rested, tried and sentenced as dis- 
turbers of the peace to pay a fine 
of twenty marks each and stand 
upon a scaffold in a public place 
with a placard upon their breasts 
describing their offence. 

They persisted in their work and 
acquired a following of several 
hundred people. They claimed the 
possession of the power of the 
Apostles to heal the sick and raise 
the dead. They attempted to res- 
urrect a Dr. Eames but met with so 
ignominious a failure that ridicule 
and contempt resulted. 

In 1747 we find a remnant of the 
sect, some of whom were Quakers, 
led by James Wardley and his wife, 
Jane. Up to this time they con- 
tinued in marriage, the ceremony 


conforming to the Quaker custom, 
the bride and groom standing up 
in meeting and promising constancy 
to each other and were by the El- 
ders declared to be man and wife, 
but many of them in deference to 
public opinion were afterwards re- 
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married by the Church of England. 

Ann Lee, the founder of the 
United Society of Shakers, was 
born in Manchester, England, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1736. Her father, John 
John Lee, was a blacksmith, a poor 
man, but industrious, and of good 
character and respected by all who 
knew him. His wife was also a 
good and pious woman. They had 
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business. Still later she became a 
cook in the Manchester Infirmary. 
Possessing a winning manner and 
pleasing loquacity, vivacious, social, 
witty and sarcastic she easily won 
the confidence of all with whom 
she came in contact. 

Before attaining her eighteenth 
year she married Abraham Stanley, 
her father’s apprentice, and by him 
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As a Member of the Shaker Community at East Canterbury, N. H., about 1878-9, 


eight children, three sons and five 
daughters. 

By reason of the poverty of the 
parents, the children received no 
education and Ann could neither 
read nor write. In childhood she 
worked in a cotton mill, and later 
as a cutter of hatter’s fur, evincing 
unusual ability in the dispatch of 


had four children, of whom three 
died in infancy and the other in its 
fifth year. The last child was born 
through the Caesarian operation 
and her consequent suffering and 
the cruelty of her husband, who had 
become a confirmed inebriate, fill- 
ed her with hatred for married life, 
and from this time forth she de- 
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nounced marriage as inhuman in 
tendency and sinful in the sight of 
God. 

She came to believe herself led 
by Divine revelation to devote her- 
self to advocate the celibate life and 
she engaged in the work with all 
her capable assiduity and enthusi- 
asm. She was now, after the death 
of her mother, her father’s house- 
keeper. She became melancholy 
and averse to conversation. Spent 
much of her time in attending the 
meetings of the various religious 
sects and thus became acquainted 
with the little band led by _ the 
Wardleys, which had now received 
the name of Shakers in derision of 
their peculiar manner of worship. 

Finding much in the faith of 
these people congenial to her own, 
she joined the Society after their 
usual method by confessing her 
sins. This was in September, 1758, 
and Ann was in the 23rd year of 
her age. She soon assumed a lead- 
ing position in the little society by 
her great activity and ability and 
her zeal in advancing the interests 
of the Society. Her consummate 
tact and graciousness of manner 
won the love and confidence of the 
people and the leaders, admitting 
her superior competence and believ- 
ing her to be more greatly favored 
of God, resigned in her favor and 
conferred upon her the title of 
Mother. 

Very likely she at this time re- 
sumed her own family name as we 
have no evidence of her being call- 
ed by the name of Stanley after 
this. 

History now glides on to the 
year 1771, when John Partington 
of Mayortown and John Hocknell 
of Cheshire joined the society and 
by their wealth added prosperity 
and respectability thereto. Hock- 
nell’s wife, Hannah, was at first 
much opposed, but ultimately fol- 
lowed her husband and brought in 
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several others. The Society now 
numbered about one hundred. 

Encouraged by their prosperity, 
Ann now professed extraordinary 
divine revelation, claimed the gift 
of tongues, power to heal the sick 
and to read the lives and innermost 
thoughts of man. She _ declared 
herself to be led in every thought 
and deed, however trivial, by the 
power of God and the Holy Ghost, 
and that she was the one predicted 
in the Revelations, and that through 
her sufferings she had attained a 
perfection equal to Jesus Christ, 
and that she was co-partner with 
Him. She said this was the eleventh 
hour, and who so rejected her testi- 
mony would like the unbelieving 
Jews, perish in their sins. 

She now introduced new gifts of 
singing, dancing, shouting, shaking, 
leaping, speaking in unknown 
tongues and prophesying. She ve- 
hemently testified against sin and 
demanded its confession either to 
herself or to Elders appointed by 
her. Marriage was banished and 
all sexual intercourse condemned as 
impure and devilish. 

The singular and extravagant 
conduct of their meetings attracted 
large crowds and became so notor- 
ious that the Shakers were arrest- 
ed for breaking the Sabbath and 
jailed for one day, when all were 
released except Ann and her father, 
who were for a few weeks confined 
in the House of Correction. About 
this time Ann’s half brother and 
James Shepard joined the society. 

In 1773 their numbers had been 
reduced to about thirty. This 
naturally was discouraging, and 
Ann, hoping to infuse new life into 
her little band, announced a new 
gift of God for them, emigration to 
America, predicting a great future 
prosperity. 

So poor were they that few were 
able to go. Those who did find 


means were Ann, her former hus- 
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band, who it seems had been con- 
verted, William Lee, her brother, 
James Whittaker, John Hocknell, 
James Shepard, Mary Partington 
and Nancy Lee, niece of Ann. 

James and Jane Wardley had 
been residing with a man named 
Townley who was a member. He 
seceded from the society and then 
excluded the Wardleys from his 
home, and they being quite aged 
became unable to support them- 
selves and ended their days in the 
Almshouse. 

The pilgrims sailed for America 
May 19, 1774, arriving at New York 
August 6th. 

Ann with her husband stopped in 
New York, the rest of the party 
went to Albany and worked at their 
several trades. Stanley worked at 
his. trade as blacksmith for a Mr. 
Smith, and Ann engaged in house- 
work in the same family. 

In the summer of 1775 Stanley 
suffered a severe illness, during 
which Ann nursed him with most 
faithful care. This enforced idle- 
ness reduced them to the utmost 
poverty. After his recovery he re- 
lapsed into his former evil habits 
and took another woman into the 
house, soon after marrying the 
woman and thus forever sundering 
his connection with Ann. 

By advice of Quaker friends, John 
Hocknell purchased some land in 
Niskeyuna, now Watervliet, N. Y., 
seven miles from Albany. He then 
sailed for England to bring his 
family over, returning December 
25, 1775, with them, and also John 
Partington and family. Some of the 
land at Niskeyuna was now cleared 
and houses built, and in September, 
1776, Ann and part of the members 
took up their abode there. 

In the fall of 1779 a revival start- 
ed at Canaan, N. Y., now New 
Lebanon, under the leadership of 
four women, Mrs. Hamblin, Mrs. 
Kinnakin, Mrs. Mace and Mrs. 
Dobkins, members of the church of 
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which Samuel Johnson was pastor. 

This revival continued with in- 
creased activity for several months 
in New Lebanon and adjacent 
towns. One of the members on a 
business trip met with the Shakers 
at Watervliet, was converted and 
joined the Society. He began to 
teach his new faith and his people 
sent Calvin Harlow, Joseph Mea- 
cham, Amos Hammond and Aaron 
Kibbee as deputies to investigate 
more completely. All of them were 
converted and joined the Shakers, 
confessing their sins. 

Ann and her Elders soon visited 
New Lebanon and made many 
converts. Knowledge of the Shak- 
ers was spread to some extent 
throughout New England, and they 
received many visits from persons 
who went to see them from curi- 
osity and not a few with the object 
of ridicule, but instead of returning 
to tell a merry tale received faith 
and on their return home testified 
to it, and the doctrine was thus dis- 


seminated more or less in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and New 
Hampshire. 


In consequence of the war with 
England, and the Shakers so_ re- 
cently coming from there, sus- 
picion was excited amongst the 
sensitive people that these Shakers 
were British emissaries and involv- 
ed in some plot against the colonies. 
David Darrow, driving some sheep 
to Watervliet for the Shakers, was 
arrested upon the charge of treason 
and with Joseph Meacham and John 
Hocknell was imprisoned at Albany 
for five months. About the same 
time Ann and seven others of the 
Elders and leaders were arrested 
and sent to New York to be deliver- 
ed to the British, but for some rea- 
son were stopped at Poughkeepsie 
and there committed to prison un- 
til December 20, 1780, when all were 
released by order of Governor 
Clinton. 

On May 31, 1780, Ann with five 
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other leaders journeyed to Harvard, 
Mass. There was and had been for 
several years a sect in that town 
whose belief corresponded closely 
to that of the Shakers. Their lead- 
er was Shadrach Ireland. They dis- 
avowed marriage and lived with 
their wives without sexual inter- 
course. They were the chosen 
people of God, with lives pure and 
undefiled, expecting soon to reach 
such perfection that they could 
produce holy children, to people the 
New Jerusalem and establish the 
Millenium. 

Shadrach put away his first wife 
and took to himself a spiritual wife. 

He asserted that he was Christ 
in his second appearing and would 
never die, or if he did that in three 
days he would arise again. He did 
die, but failed to again arise, but 
some of his followers believed he 
meant three years, and they kept 
his body in the cellar of his house 
until the Shakers came and they or- 
dered the body to be buried. 

These people were ripe for con- 
version and added to the Shakers 
a society of considerable numbers. 
The Elders returned to Watervliet 
in July, 1773, having spent three 
years in their itinerancy, visiting 
clusters of the Shakers in Peters- 
ham, Cheshire, Richmond, MHan- 
cock and Stockbridge, Mass., and 
New Lebanon, N. Y. The total of 
those who professed Shakerism now 
reached nearly two thousand. 

On July 21, 1784, the society suf- 
fered a bereavement in the death of 
William Lee. He stood next to 
Ann in office and in the esteem of 
the people. A more severe afflic- 
tion followed on the following 
September when their revered lead- 
er, Ann, also passed away. She 
died in extreme suffering which 
was supposed to be occasioned by 
the burden of soul which she as- 
sumed as the mediator and Savior 
of men, as co-partner with Jesus. 

James Whittaker, by universal 
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approval, now assumed the leader- 
ship, and the title of Father was 
conferred upon him. The Shakers 
experienced a decline in numbers 
as a natural result of Ann’s death, 
but the superior ability of James 
Whittaker soon replaced the de- 
ficiency and swelled their numbers 
to nearly three thousand. His 
death occurred July 20, 1787 in the 
37th year of his age. 

His successor was Joseph Mea- 
cham, who had been designated by 
Mother Ann as the one to bring the 
people into closer relations. Father 
Joseph is credited with the concep- 
tion and establishment of the pres- 
ent organization that has made 
possible the most interesting and 
successful experiment in commun- 
ism probably the world has ever 
known, having endured for upwards 
of one hundred and thirty years. 

He began at New Lebanon, first 
erecting a Meeting House, devoting 
the upper part to the residence of 
Meacham and Lucy Wright, his 
chosen companion in office, and 
others of the Elders. Others came 
in as fast as houses could be built 
to accomodate them. All’ con- 
tributed their entire property and 
gave themselves unreservedly into 
the general service. They prepared 
an oral covenant, binding them- 
selves faithfully to each other. 

Trouble with members who se- 
ceded from the Society arose too 
soon, and the Shakers found their 
verbal agreement however solemnly 
made was all too precarious for 
their protection. Some of the se- 
ceders demanded wages, and_ the 
Shakers fearing adverse legal de- 
cision, decided to pay from 
$8 to $15 per year for every year of 
their services. But withdrawals 
became very frequent and the So- 
ciety was very poor, so that it was 
impossible to meet these demands 
upon them, therefore upon consult- 
ing the best legal advice possible, 
a new covenant was drawn and 
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written, and: signed by every adult 
member, relinquishing all right to 
any compensation for services and 
to any claim upon the Society 
should they withdraw therefrom. 

The next Society to organize was 
that of Hancock or West Pittsfield, 
and of course the one at Watervliet. 
Then followed Tyringham, Har- 
vard and Shirley, Mass., Canter- 
bury and Enfield, N. H., Enfield, 
Conn., Alfred and Gloucester, Me. 
In 1826 a society was established at 
Sodus Bay, N. Y._ This situation 
here was desired by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment for military purposes, and 
was seized by the law of eminent 
domain, the society removing to 
Groveland, N. Y. 

In the year 1801 a_ revival of 
great extent and singular power be- 
gan in Kentucky or Ohio. In its 
beginning it was as gentle as the 
breathings of the Holy Spirit but 
increasing in intensity it assumed 
all the phases of fanaticism, the 
devotees twisting, whirling, jump- 
ing, rolling, stamping, falling, with 
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the gift of visions. Houses and 
tents became greatly inadequate to 
accomodate the vast assemblies of 
people. The meetings at times 
were attended by 5,000 or more 
persons of both sexes and colors 
and all ages. 

The report of this affair induced 
the Shakers to send missionaries 
there, and by the direction of 
Mother Lucy Wright, John Mea- 
ham, Benjamin S. Young and Is- 
sachar Bates left home January 1, 
1893, and travelled afoot to Leba- 
non, Ohio, arriving there March 
Ist. They were met by Malcolm 
Norley and Richard McNemar, and 
to the wealth and influence of these 
men the Shakers owe the existence 
of the Societies in these _ states. 
The Shakers made ready converts 
here from several Church Societies, 
and Societies were organized at 
Union Village, Watervliet, White- 
water and North Union, Ohio, 
Pleasant Hill and South Union, 
Kentucky, and Busroe, Indiana. 


I CLEANED MY HOUSE TODAY. 
By K. C. Balderston. 


I made my house quite clean today, 
I thought that you might pass this way. 


{ killed the little flying things, 
The miller moths with dusty wings,— 
You would not like their flutterings. 


I made the house all clean and sweet, 
Swept out the tracks of dusty feet, 
And then I gathered holly-hocks 

And filled a bowl with lady-smocks; 
I put them there to catch your eye, 


And then—I saw you passing by. 





AN ADVENTURESOME SAP GATHERING 


By Alice Bartlett Stevens 


The hill-side fields and pasture 
slopes of a New Hampshire farm 
lay covered with snow. White and 
cheerless they stretched away on 
every side of Joseph Hastings’ little 
group of farm buildings. The 
low, wide spread, sunny-windowed 
house, so snug and warm; the huge 
old deep-fronted barn, with its 
length of roof and breadth of side 
that bespoke well-filled mows and 
bays for the farm folk which it 
warmly sheltered, and the connect- 
ing link of long, rambling wood- 
shed. 


Overhead, the tumbling masses 


of gray, wind-driven clouds swept: 


low and chill. A mid-March sun 
peeped palely out at intervals, only 
to scurry back into cloud depths in 
seeming dismay over the drear, 
chilling prospect of all below. 
Here and there could be seen pro- 
jecting posts and the top rails of 
fences and gates, which outlined ir- 
regular shaped fields and orchards 
and rocky slopes of distant pasture. 
The trees, as if bewailing their 
frozen state, flung out bare, frost- 
stiffened branches, while scattering 
groups of warmer clad evergreens 
seemed sturdily defiant of wind 
and rough weather. In a near 
background, “Old Moosilauke”’— 
snow-capped and dark-mantled— 
frowned shadowly down over all. 
How frozenly asleep it all look- 
ed! Yet it was mid-March, ac- 
cording to the almanac, and high 
time for some hopeful sign of na- 
ture in a warmer and merrier mood. 
It was high time for the “back- 
bone of winter to break,” or to 
show some sign of weakening. 
But the only signs of life anywhere 
about were those in the immediate 
vicinity of house and _ dooryard; 
the wavering, wind-tossed curl of 
smoke from the kitchen chimney ; 


the deep-trodden paths, leading 
from house to barn, from barn to 
the scattering out-buildings; and 
the longer, hoof-trodden, “fox and 
goose” paths that led from the rear 
of the barn down through the or- 
chard to a spring beneath the hill. 


II. 


But once step inside that little 
farmhouse, and all the drear, out- 
of-doors was forgotten, for there, 
in that old fashioned kitchen—the 
living room of your farmer-folk— 
all was radiating warmth and snug 
coziness. The tea kettle was sing- 
ing merrily over a fire that sparkled 
and crackled and breathed such 
warmth and comfort to the farther- 
most corner of the big old kitchen 
as to make of it the kindest, hap- 
piest place on earth! 

What cared they—the little fami- 
ly gathered there within its walls— 
for snow covered fields, cloudy 
skies and driving winds’ without, 
when all was so snug and warm 
here within? 

Not a care—so it seemed. For 
there was grandmother in her deep- 
cushioned chair over near a win- 
dow, her knitting needles going 
click—click, as a little red mitten 
is fast taking shape under her swift 
moving fingers. Mother, sitting 
near another window, with a big 
sewing basket on the light stand 
beside her, is busily fitting a sleeve 
into the waist of a blue and white 
checked gingham dress, keeping a 
watchful eye, as she sews, on the 
two little girls curled up, Turk- 
fashion, on the calico-covered, 
home-made, roomy old lounge that 
quite fills the space between the 
two windows. 

And they are 


busy, too, these 


girls: Leila fashioning “doll-rags” 
out of the scraps 


from mother’s 
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work basket, while Alsie’s scissors 
fly in and out, snipping bright 
colored pictures from magazines 
and seed catalogs. Very busy girls, 
as they sewed and snipped, looking 
up every little while at their grand- 
father—dozing in his rocking chair 
near the kitchen stove, with lazy 
old Trudger, the rabbit hound, 
stretched out full length on _ the 
braided rug there beside him. 

Pretty soon Grandpa finishes his 
nap, gets up and puts on his fur 
cap, his long blue woolen frock of 
coarse home-spun, his warm wool- 
en mittens and slowly makes his 
way out to the waiting wood-pile— 
the farmer’s knitting work—to be- 
gin his afternoon’s work on the 
small hill of saplings, cut down for 
the fell purpose, so it appears, of 
being cut up again—into fire wood. 

Soon his axe begins to swing 
right lustily. 

As soon as they hear their grand- 
father chopping, Leila and Alsie 
slip down off the lounge, scatter- 
ing bits of cloth and cut-out pic- 
tures all around them, and run to 
the window to stand there watch- 
ing him. They love to “watch 
Grandpa make the chips fly” out 
there in the door yard. 

Just at this moment, though, 
something else is attracting their 
attention. It is beginning to 
snow—big, soft, feathery flakes that 
soon make the air thick and white; 
real “sugar snow” that, in its frosty 
way, tokens to New England folk 
the first faint breath of spring. 

“And see!” they exclaim, “why, 
Grandpa looks just like a real, 
honest-to-goodness snow man!’— 
his cap and frock are so white. 

But he pays not the slightest 
heed to the storm, as up and down 
goes his snow-man’s arm, and chop 
—chop goes his busy axe, sending 
showers of chips to fall and lie cov- 
ered—like little frosted cakes—al- 
most as soon as they touch the 
ground. 
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But Leila and Alsie are paying 
the greatest heed to the swirls of 
softly falling flakes, flitting hither 
and yon: — 

“Just like little 
declare. 

Suddenly, they dart away from 
the window, and begin to dance 
around the room, for didn’t these 
“sky-feathers” mean to them the 
close-at-hand, jolly, sugar making 
season ? 

Spring had, at last—to Leila and 
Alsie, anyway—ARRIVED. 

“Look, Alsie—look, look!” ex- 
claimed Leila, “See the big flakes 
come down—just see ’em! It’s 
sugar snow! Goody—goody! Let’s 
us put on our hoods, quick,—an’ 
run out where grandpa’s choppin.’ 
Come—hurry?!” 

“An’ we'll tell him,” returned Al- 
sie, thrilling with anticipation, and 


Fairies,” they 


trying, as she ran, to tie the 
strings of her hood into a knot 
that would stay tied (and they 


“stayed,” those knots, often to the 
extent of a new _ string, when 
mother’s hands were otherwise em- 
ployed, and Alsie’s lacked the skill 
and patience to untie them), “that 
we must get the buckets down out 
of the shed chamber right away ;— 
right away, this very minute, an’— 

“Yes,” chimed in Leila, breath- 
lessly, “an’ that we’re goin’ to help; 
we'll climb up and hand the buckets 
down to grandpa to carry for us‘ 
and lay on the big sled, just like 
we always do, won’t we—’Twon’t 
take any time at all, will it?” 

And away they sped as fast as 
their little legs could carry them, 
out to the wood pile, where their 
grandfather was still whacking 
away with “ all his might and main” 
at a particularly stubborn, knotty 
log, just more than making the 
chips fly. 

“Oh! grandpa,” they shouted, 
with never a care for the rain of 
chips, or the swift uplift of the axe, 
as they ran straight up in front of 
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him, each bent on being the first 
one to tell him what they had come 
for. But before they could open 
their lips to say another word, a 
strong arm was flung out, and a 
mittened hand pushed them back; 
in no gentle manner, either; angri- 
ly, almost, for they had given him 
a big scare—running right up under 
his uplifted axe, like that. 

“Don’t you children know any 
better than to come runnin’ up here 
like this ?” he fairly shouted, 
shaking them and pushing them 
back away from him. Yes, grand- 
pa was angered; but ‘more from 
fright than with the girls them- 
selves. Fatherless, they were his 
special care and treasure; and their 
mischievous /pranks—big or little, 
it never seemed to matter—we ~- 
always passed over unnoticed, cr 
unreproved, anyway; not so this 
time, however. 

“Haven't I told you—both of 


you—time an’ time again,” he went 


on, “that you mustn’t come racin’ 
up in front of my axe when I’m 
choppin’? Why, I don’t know 
what’s going’ to become of you— 
you children, you—I declare, I 
don’t, if you don’t pay more heed 
to me when I’m tellin’ you things 

First thing you know, you'll 
be killed, if you don’t mind me 
better. I can’t always be a watch- 
in’ out for you Do you hear 
me?” 

“Yes, grandpa, we do. An’ we 
won’t ever—do—so—any—more-again, 
never; no, we won't,” they readily 
promised, “but, grandpa,” coaxing- 
ly, and in a manner not only be- 
speaking repentance, but promis- 
ingly hopeful of heeding future ad- 
monitions as well, “don’t you see 
the sugar snow a comin’ down.... 
And don’t you remember that you 
always told us when it snowed like 
this way that it was time to tap the 
trees? Don’t you remember, grand- 
pa? Oh, please tell us, “yes,” that 
you do remember ! Please, 

NOTE—Run, to grow soft and melt. 


Cant, 
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p-l-e-a-s-e do, grandpa 

we want you to let us help you get 
the buckets down and all the things 
ready—right now! An’ if you 
only just will—an’ won’t chop any 
more—we'll throw all the sticks up 
onto the wood pile Just watch 
us throw ’em, grandpa i!—See?” 

And they went to work, tossing 
up the sticks—hit or miss, miss, 
mostly—in direction of the wood- 
pile, one watchful eye on _ their 
grandfather and the other on their 
work, in a way—it must be admit- 
ted—that was rather more coaxing 
than helpful. 

Grandpa was certainly paying 
close and amused attention, and 
was finding their efforts to “help 
him” quite as hard to resist as had 
been their pleadings. In fact, he 
was quite persuaded that Leila and 
Alsie were right—that this was 
really “sugar-snow.” 

Anyway, the sharp axe, gashed 
deep in the sapling—which was 
firmly held on the chopping-block 
with one foot—still clings, as he 
tries to peer up under his palm 
through the blinding flakes, in an 
effort to forecast a “little weather” 
promising to their hopes and their 
faith in his wisdom. 

“Well, well,’ he said, at last, 
wrenching the axe free to continue 
his work, and as if quite unmind- 
ful of their anxious, questioning 
faces, but he knew—he knew how 
they were watching him and wait- 
ing for his decision, trust a grand- 
father for that, “I daresn’t make 
you any promises now, children, 
only just this much: You wait till 
tomorrow, then, when it’s about 
noon—time the sun gets highest, 
you know—if the snow begins to 
run*, on the south cant*, down 
in the little pasture, why, I’ll start 
a fire under the kettles out at the 
boiling place, and we’ll—well, we'll 
begin gettin’ the buckets down, 
anyway, and get ’em scalt out.... 
Yes, we’ll make a start.” 


New England vernacular for slope. 
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“An’ you surely will, grandpa? 
Promise cross—your-—heart—and-— 
hope-to-die—do you?” they cried, 
catching him by the tail of his 
frock and trying to wind him up in 
it, as they ran around him in an 
outburst of joy too great to be ex- 
pressed in words. 

“Yes—yes, I will,” he replied, 
“but don’t bother me any more now. 
Come, run into the house,” motion- 
ing them away with his hand, “and 
don’t let me see your faces out here 
again till this storm’s over; come, 
run along, I say. Do you _ hear 
me?” he calls after them a_ bit 
sharply to quicken their snail-slow 
step homeward. “No, fo: stop 
your teasing; not another word, I 
say! No, you’re not going to 
throw any more sticks onto the 
wood pile, either....What? No— 
it snows too hard. Now _ start 


yourselves into the house this very 
minute, or I’ll—I’ll know the rea- 
son why,” stooping to pick up a 


twig to emphasize his commands, 
and whipping the air with it; a twig 
so small it wouldn’t have hurt a 
fly. ‘“Come—stiver, I say!” 

They “stivered,” laughing back 
at their grandfather, standing there, 
with one hand resting on his axe 
handle, and waving that silly little 
switch at them with the other and 
looking his very fiercest,—or try- 
ing to The idea! Pretend- 
ing to glower at them, when they 
knew just as well as anything that 
it was all “put on.” The thought 
of grandpa whipping them was so 
funny! “Just too funny for any- 
thing,” they laughed. 

But, anyway, he’d promised them 
just exactly what they’d come for, 
and teased for, so they’d do just as 
he told them to—this time. 

And disappeared into the house. 


Ill. 


Now the virtue that has its own 
reward doesn’t make a very big hit 
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with children—not when they have 
to practice it. 

Could they ever wait, they won- 
dered, till tomorrow? Just now, 
it seemed to them they never could. 
But things do come—even to chil- 
dren—who_ wait And _ to- 
morrow noon found Leila and Alsie 
returning from the “little pasture” 
with the glad news that “the snow’s 
runnin,’ grandpa! Now you must 
do’s you said you would.” 

And their grandfather never goes 
back on them, once he has given his 
promise, so the fires are built under 
the huge iron kettles out at the boil- 
ing place, and the kettles filled with 
water. Soon it is steaming hot and 
ready for scalding the buckets—ly- 
ing in rows near by—having been 
hustled down out of the _ shed 
chamber and carried there by Leila 
and Alsie, in all the flutter and ex- 
citement of happy beginnings. 

For the sugar-making season is 
coming It is already here! 

Next morning, bright and early, 
the big old wood-sled—backed up 
the night before in readiness for 
an early start—stands_ waiting 
for its load. An ox sled, it is; 
none of your frivolous light run- 
ning “bob” variety, but a big, 
heavy, ungainly affair; home-made, 
with long wooden runners; the kind 
of a sled that, as the country-folk 
say, “had to be chained to keep it 
in the door yard,” because it was 
so crude and unwieldly. 

When used for drawing sap bar- 
rels, it was fitted with a strong 
wooden frame. This frame, held 
together at its four corners with 
stout oak pins, was of a length and 
width to hold two barrels, placed 
end to end. Stakes about five feet 
long—three on each side—were 
driven into the top edge of the sled 
runners, and stood upright to keep 
the load from slipping off; that was 
their chief use; incidentally, how- 
ever, they were such fine things for 
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Leila and Alsie to hold on and 
swing by when the sled was in 
motion. 

Soon the old sled was piled high 
as it could hold with the long rows 
of sweetly-fragrant wooden sap 
buckets. And grandpa—after what 
seemed to Leila and Alsie ages and 
ages of waiting—appeared at last 
around the corner of the barn, driv- 
ing before him “Daniel and Da- 
rius,” the big old widehorned spot- 
ted oxen. After many ‘“whoa- 
hishings” and “gee-offings,” the 
placid, cud-chewing creatures were 
finally backed up over the sled- 
tongue, and their yoke-ring slipped 
into the iron groove at the end of 
it. Then, with an awakening prod 
from grandpa’s_ goad-stick, they 
settled themselves to their load; 
swaying their heads from side to 
side, and stepping out with slow, 
measured tread, the load, in a man- 
ner, is on its way. 

And what a load it was! 

The big, toppling pile of buckets; 
the basket of tools for tapping the 
trees, and last—but not least—the 
two girls themselves. Leila swing- 
ing by one sled-stake and Alsie by 
another, with Trudger yelping and 
bounding on ahead. Grandpa, wad- 
ing knee-deep in the soft snow by 
the side of the oxen, guides them 
along up and down the deep-rutted, 
snow-filled wood road that winds 
along past the barn, down through 
orchard, fields and rocky pasture 
to the Sugar Place. 

And what a ride it was! 

For the hills were steep, the hol- 
lows filled with soft snow, and a 
heavy, unwieldly load is pushing 
the oxen hard ahead..... Old and 
experienced fellows—Daniel and 
Darius. They know the value of a 
step ahead before taking the plunge 
and very carefully and cautiously 
do they step along. 

And what jolly sport it was! 

Down the long slope of snow- 
covered fields, gleaming crisply 
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white in the morning’s sunshine, we 
go—bumping along; thrilling with 
anticipation and making the hills 
echo with our shouts of laughter, 
as We come up out of one “thank- 
you-marm,” only to nose down into 
a deeper one, where Daniel and 
Darius—like Doctor Foster—go up 
to their very middle, as they plunge 
and wiggle and plough their way 
through. 

And how slow we go! The poky 
old oxen barely crawled, it seems 
to us, their noses poked straight 
out, horns laid on shoulder, holding 
back—holding back, all the way... 
Would we ever get there? 

To the edge of the big wood we 


came—at last! The big, still, 
mystery-whispering wood! How 
beautiful it looked that bright 


March morning! What sparkles 
of sunshine were thrown back at us 
from boughs and branches of ever- 
green and maple—weighted and 
bending low with their fluffy mass- 
es of yesterday’s “sky-feathers !” 

And what jolly sport—ducking 
our heads to escape the soft show- 
ers from the  snow-weighted, 
bending-low branches, as we 
ploughed our way past them into 
the wood! Then the fine woods-y 
tang that breathed up to us...... 
How we thrilled with the keen en- 
joyment of it, and of our own im- 
portance in being there—to “help 
grandpa.” 

Our hand-sled, for us to haul the 
buckets on from tree to tree, trails 
the big sled all the way down. 
Here it is, and almost before we 
know it grandpa has it piled full 
up for us. Yes, and here’s the 
basket of “tapping things,” too— 
“Noah’s Ark,” we always called it, 
because it was always filled with 
everything you could think of: the 
big auger for boring the holes in 
the trees, the spiles, hammer and 
nails, bits of wire and string, and 
—oh, everything! 

Swinging the 


jingle-ty, junk- 
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e-ty basket over his arm, grandpa 
leads the way to the nearest tree, 
with Leila and I at his heels, pull- 
ing and tugging at our load of 
buckets, as it slides and slews over 
the uneven path. 

Have you ever tried to pull a 


loaded hand-sled over untrodden 
ground, covered deep in snow? 
Some pull, isn’t it? That was 


what it seemed to us—a hard old 
pull, and only a single track of 
footsteps ahead of us to mark the 
way. ; 

Our heavy -load, our uneven 
path, our sudden stop to watch the 
glint of scarlet on the head of a 
bobbing woodpecker, and to listen 
to his tock-tock-tocking, as he 
winds around a nearby tree, then 
glimpsing a chipmunk on a spruce 
bough, directly over our heads, chit- 
tering down at us and eyeing us so 
inquisitively, had made us lag a 


long way behind grandpa. And 
now he is calling: 
“Come, come, children! What 


makes you so slow?” 

So we leave little Tapping Red- 
head and Mr. Chippy Chipmunk, 
and hurry along with our load as 
fast as we can go. And now that 
we hear the tapping-iron biting 
into a tree, how fast we hurry along 
up to grandpa—to stand on tiptoe, 
watching for the first drop of sap 
to trickle down, as the tapping-iron 
is twisted out. 


Then we hand up a Spile, then 
the hammer, then a nail: these 
driven home, how we _ hurry 


along a bucket for grandpa to hang 
on the nail, so that not a single drop 
shall be wasted! Then we all wait 
for the soft tinkle and the faint, 
sweet smell of the sap as it drips, 
patteringly down the side of the 
bucket. 

Oh, yes; and to remember this 
particular tree as the one to come 
back to for our first drink of sap. 
There'll be a good big dipperful 
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pretty soon, for see how fast it 
drops. 

“Just look, grandpa,” we exclaim, 
“see how fast the sap drops!” 

Can you think of anything more 
sweetly refreshing than those long 
draughts of sweet sap—out of those 
fragrant sap-buckets? Isn’t it a 
taste that lingers? And wouldn’t 
you like a tin dipper full right now? 
—yes, that’s what I said—“tin dip- 
per.” Who ever heard of drinking 
sap out of anything but a tin dipper? 

Then we go on to the next tree; 
and the next and the next, till we 
have made the round of a full 
morning’s work, and come back to 
the place of beginning—the empty 
wood sled and the stolid, cud-chew- 
ing oxen, standing just where we’d 
left them; they haven’t stirred out 
of their tracks all the time we’ve 
been gone. 

And you better believe we lose 
no time in getting ready to go 


home. For our brisk work, and the 
sharp morning air, has made us 
hungry as wolves! Daniel and 


Darius are hungry, too, and need 
no prodding as they nose for their 
hay-filled manger. 

So we make quick time—up the 
hills and home. 

And when we get there, was there 
ever anything that could have tast- 
ed “gooder” to us than the steam- 
ing pot of baked beans and the huge 
loaf of brown bread that mother 
has already on the table, waiting 
for us? Then there was the baked 
Indian pudding, too; little gold- 
brown islands of it—dipped with no 
stinted hand into our plates, and 
surrounded by a high tide of maple 
sugar-sweetened cream. 

Hoop—ee! Hoop—ee! 
was good! 

And couldn’t we have some more 
of it? we begged, licking the bowls 
of our inverted spoons, and reach- 
ing out our scraped-clean plates, 
arms length,towards the huge pud- 


But it 
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ding pan,—just a little, teeny bit 
more? 

We could. Grandpa said so. 
For we’d been good girls that morn- 
ing. Done just exactly what he 
told us to and helped him a whole 
lot; didn’t go chasing after squir- 
rels only just once; nor race ’round, 
scaring up partridges, nor any- 
thing; just ’tended to their knittin’ 
and worked like little beavers! “So 
give ’em all the pudding they want, 
and cream, too—just lots of it! 
They’ve earned it.” 

It was pretty good, listening to 
praise like that from grandpa. It 
made us feel quite puffed up—that, 
and the pudding. And for being so 
wonderfully good we were standing 
a pretty fair chance of being filled 
to the limit with—both. 

Well, praise and pudding were 
pretty good things, we thought. 


IV. 


Now a late spring, as this par- 
ticular spring proved to be—for af- 
ter the first generous run there were 
days and days of grim old winter 
before it was warm enough to “start 
the sap” again—means either a big 
falling off of the “sugar crop,” or 
else working “like all possessed” 
from sun up till long after sun down. 

“Making hay while the ‘sun 
shines,” and “making sugar while 
the sap runs,” means exactly one 
and the same thing—that the farm- 
er has to hustle. 

Hustle is certainly the word. 

For the sap, gathered at flood 
tide—and that is the way it flows, 
as the long delayed warmth sends 
it “welling to waiting bough and 
bud”—means running over buck- 
ets, and sap kettles kept “on the 
boil” day in and day out; some- 
times, and very often, far into the 
night as well. 

And what keen sport it was when 
mother would let us stay out at the 
‘boiling place” and wait for the sug- 
aring-off,” on those busy nights! 
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She would give us saucers and 
spoons, and when grandpa’s _long- 
handled sugar ladle “haired,” as he 
stirred and lifted and poured—over 
and over again—the sweetly fra- 
grant boiling syrup, we’d slip our 
saucers underneath and “get ours.” 

Then the neighbors, with boys 
and girls aplenty, would always 
come, in big pung-loads, for the 
end of the season Sugaring Off. 
And what sweet, sticky, stirring 
times we would have! Each and 
every one of us armed with a dish 
and spoon, beating and stirring the 
syrup into sugar. 

A variation that always added a 
good bit of zest to the Sugaring 
Off, was a pan of snow to “wax 
the maple on.” I wonder if there 


is any tid-bit that children—and 
many grown-ups—have a bigger 
sweet tooth for than “waxed 
maple?” 

Other nights—in the big rush of 
things—we would be _ forgotten, 


and would stay out at the “boiling 
place” so late that we would fall 
asleep, and have to be carried to 
the house either by grandpa, or 
good natured old Bill Spooner— 
our “hired man.” 


V 


Just a word about faithful old 
Bill Spooner—gone to his reward 
long, long ago. He was rough and 
uncouth as he could be, but with 
a heart that was pure gold. Always 
in good humor. Never getting out 
of patience with us—no matter 
what we did or how bothersome 
Wwe were to him. 

In his younger days, before he 
“got stranded high and dry on 
these here mountings,” as he used 
to say, he had been a sailor. And 
the stories he would tell us about 
his experiences on the “high seas, 
before the mast,” as he proudly 
called them, were—to us—intense- 
ly thrilling! Always a new story 
every time; it made no difference 
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how often we begged for “just one 
more,” we always got it. 

Why, they would have 
books! 

His description of shipwreck, and 
his “saved by the skin of your 
teeth” escapes, would make us posi- 
tively shivery. Then he would 
tell us about the strangest kind of 
beings, who inhabited far away 
islands; oh, very dreadful crea- 
tures—half human, half animal, as 
he would describe them—that 
must have been, we thought, quite 
awful!...... And quite all lies, 
probably, many of his “yarns,” but 
we believed them as seriously as 
we believed Bible stories, and with 
equal faith, I dare say. 

Because of his thin, high-pitched 
voice, and because he mended his 
clothes and darned his “footens,” 
we always called him, “Miss” 
Spooner. 

To us children, a man sewing was 
a strange sight! We could never 
quite understand it. And wearing 
his thimble on his thumb, as Spoon- 
er did, and pushing his needle from 
him instead of towards him, as he 
sewed, was still another thing we 
couldn’t understand. So we nev- 
er missed a chance to watch him. 

Yes; Spooner was odd and queer. 

But we loved him in spite of his 
queer ways; perhaps we loved him 
more—because of them. Anyway, I 
distinctly remember that, when we 
said our prayers at night, we be- 
sought Divine guidance not only 
for grandpa, grandma and mother, 
but for dear old “Miss” Spooner, 
too. 


filled 


VI. 


Ours was the real old fashioned 
way of making sugar. Instead of 
a sugar house, situated in some ac- 
cessible part of the Sugar Place, we 
had what was called a “boiling 
place.” Huge iron kettles and 
deep sheet iron pans were set in a 
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solid foundation of rocks, with 
openings on the  ground—big 
enough to take in good sized sticks 
of wood; small logs, in fact. This 
boiling place was set close up 
against the old stone wall that sep- 
arated our apple orchard from the 
door yard, and was only a short 
distance from the house and direct- 
ly opposite our big old red barn. 

Making the sugar so near the 
house was, in many ways, prefer- 
able to the modernized methods of 
today, as different members of 
the family could easily look after 
the fires, and the boiling down of 
the sap, while the “men folks” were 
away on their long rounds of sap 
gathering. But it made the hauling 
of sap—up through the stony pas- 
ture and the lowermost edge of 
field, still more up—a very slow, 
toilsome task. 


VIL. 


It had now got to be about the 
last lap in the sugar making race. 
For these were the lingering days 
of April. Spring was warming the 
New Hampshire hill sides, and 
sending their last snows, “singing 
in joy of their happy release,” to 
swell the brook beds. The warm 
breath of April days was in the 
air, giving to the tree tops that 
softly pink haze that foretells not 
only the “soon coming bud and 
blossom,” but the final days of the 
sugar making season. 
Drop—drop—drop, so fast that it 
seemed almost a steady stream all 
day long; nights, too, it dript— 
when the frost held off. It made 
busy doings for grandpa and 
Spooner—twice a day gatherings— 
to keep pace with full-up and over- 
flowing buckets. 

Grandpa couldn’t be _ bothered 
with us now. It had been several 
days since we had been with him 
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on his rounds, and we were getting 


pretty tired of being told every 
time. 

“No, children, you can’t go with 
me this trip...... I’m too busy.” 


So we decided there was going 
to be a change—if there was any 
virtue in teasing. We had stayed 
at home long enough. 

It was mid-afternoon, and grand- 
pa was getting ready for the second 
and last trip—for the day—to the 
Sugar Place. 

Knowing, from past experiences, 
that we would be more likely to go, 
if we waited till the very last min- 
uet before we began to tease, we 
planned to be a bit “cagey” and 
not let on that we’d even thought 
of going—or tease a single tease— 
till just as he was starting off, and 
would be in too much of a hurry to 
stop for an argument, or to stop 
long enough to even say, “no; you 
can’t: go.” 

We had guessed right. 
tatingly consented. 

So with our little tin pails, to 
help him carry the sap—oh, we 
were going to help big, we were, 
to pay him for letting us come!... 
we Started off. 

Down over the same old wood 
road, we again jostled along. It was 
pretty hard going now, with the 
snow gone in spots; bare ground 
and muddy, part of the way, with 
big stones in the road that made 
the old sled scrunch and _ squirm, 
leaving a generous “grist” of shav- 
ings out of its runners—on their 
sharp edges—as we ground along 
over them. It made hard pulling 
for Daniel and Darius, too, but we 
didn’t mind that; if they did, why, 
they should worry—not us. Our 
business was to get to the big, old, 
lovely wood again, for it seemed 
ages since we were last there—just 
ages! 

And very soon we do get there, 
for grandpa is in a hurry and urges 


He hesi- 
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the old oxen along as fast as they 
can go. 

How enchantingly beautiful it 
looked!...... How enticing, as we 
slipped along the road into its very 
heart! And how we loved this 
deep old wood—so full of mystery 
and charm that it seemed to us like 
a big story book of never ending 
happenings! Listen!—what did we 
suppose the trees were telling each 
other in their soft, rustling whis- 
pers, which we could hear going on 
all about us? Something—some 
very pretty stories, we were sure— 
Fairy stories, perhaps........ How 
we wished we could hear them, too. 

How fragrantly sweet and fresh 
everything seemed, with the 
“breath of budding leaves showing 
mistily” in the light of these late 
afternoon shadows!...... Shadows 
which were, as Leila described 
them, “Scotch-checkering  every- 
thing all over,” with their fine 
radiating, criss-cross lines. 

A little way off—just over the 
tree tops—a big flock of crows are 
winging ponderously towards the 
top of a tall hemlock, where they 
settle down—at last; but not for a 
peace conference, for only listen to 
their scolding, “caw—caw—caw’s!” 
“Such a very disagreeable, unhappy 
family,” we think. “See how they 
want each other’s places as they 
fly-hop from branch to branch; and 
get them, too, or else go flying off 
in the biggest kind of a huff, find- 
ing fault with everything— the cross 
old things!” 

But listen—hear  that?—that 
noise? Off that way, down by that 
bunch of spruce trees, it comes 
“Trum—thrum—thrum,” it goes; 
why, we know what that noise is, 
don’t we? It’s a cock-partridge, 
“drumming on a hollow log,” so’s 
to let his mate know he’s all right, 
we guess. Wouldn’t we _ love to 
crawl up real still and “ him 


see 
drum?” “Look! up there, on that 
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tree’”—there goes that self same 
Chippy Chipmunk, we're | sure; 
fluffing up his tail over his back 
and peeping down at us, his little 
bead-y eyes so watchful and de- 
fant, as if he might be saying to 
himself: “Well, what are you doing 
here in my woods? Do you think 
I am afraid of you? Pooh! Just 
let me see you try to catch me.... 
There, I knew you couldn't,” he 
seems to chitter down to us, as, in 
frolic, we race along under the trees 
just to watch him, jump from one 
tree to another—ever and ever so 
far ahead of us. 


VIII. 


But grandpa is calling us. 

He is putting on his sap yoke, 
as We come running up to him, and 
telling us that we must stay right 
there by the oxen and sled; that 
Trudger must stay there with us; 
that it is getting late, close on to 
sun down; that he has to work fast, 
and we would only be in his way 
and hinder him this time, if we 
follow and try to help....We don’t 
like this—don’t like it a bit; Why, 
we brought our pails on purpose to 
help! And it’s just horrid nasty of 
grandpa not to let us go with him, 
so there! It isn’t any fun at all, 
sticking around the old oxen and 
sled—waiting! 

But grandpa is very firm; he 
means exactly what he says—we 
must mind him....Stay right there. 

But say—! watching grandpa’s 
hurrying steps down the long wood 
road ahead of us, his sap pails 
dangling from the sap yoke and 
swinging with every step Didn’t 
we remember, right around here, 
somewhere, there was a little path 
that led off towards a clump of 
evergreens?—a place we always 
called the “Little Woods,’ because 
it was so thick and dense. Oh, here 
it is—right over here—see? And 





it leads right straight to our “Little 
Woods,” where we 


always come 
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with mother to hunt for the earliest 
“Mayflowers.” 

It was, indeed, a most beautiful 
spot—a sort of secluded ampi- 
theatre, “all curtained about” with 
lordly, wide-spread beeches and a 
dense undergrowth of spruce and 
hemilock...... A spot 
“Just hid with trees and sparkling 

with a brook,” 
where the earliest arbutus peeped 
out from their soft beds of moss, 
and where mother always allowed 
us to play all kinds of “make _ be- 
lieves” as long as we liked, when we 
came with her in quest of these 
beautiful flowers...... Often fancy- 
ing, as we played, the many strange, 
eventful things as likely to happen 
to us here: in this real Fairyland! 
That’s what it always seemed to 
us—a real Fairyland! 

Why, we guess we do remember 
that place! And how surprised 
mother would be if we could find 
a little bunch of flowers to take 
home to her, wouldn’t she?—even 
though we couldn’t find more than 
two or three—or just a few buds? 

And grandpa wouldn’t mind our 
going just that little way off, would 
he? Why, we’d be close in sight 
of the oxen and sled all the time, 
and that wasn’t anything but “stay- 
ing right there’—just like he told 
us to “-was it? And we'd take 
Trudger along with us...... Come 
Trudger.” 

And away we sped along the 
little path that led to our “Little 
Woods,” throwing a look around 
every few steps so as to be sure 
we kept the oxen and sled in sight— 
as a kind of sop for our disobedi- 
ence, probably, and because we 
were—in spite of our vaunted cour- 
age—just a wee bit afraid. 

You see we had never been there, 
except when mother had been with 
us, and when it was bright sun- 
light, while now it was_ nearing 
sun down, and the shadows were 
beginning to fall all about us. It 
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was something to give heed. Still, 
we just had to look. It wouldn’t 
take us but a second, then we’d run 
right back and stay there by the 
sled till grandpa returned; yes; we 
would—we promised ourselves. 

“Oh, Alsie, hurry up—quick!” 
cried Leila, getting ahead of me 
while I had stopped to tie up my 
shoe string and pull my tippet out 
of a tangle of cedar branches, “I’ve 
found one—see—right down here in 
this big bunch of moss.” 

“Wait—wait, Leila, let me break 
it off,’ I called, hurrying along as 
fast as I could run. 

“Yes, Alsie, ‘cause I found one 
first; then, if you find the next one 
you must let me break it off, will 
you? An’ maybe, if we hunt real 
hard—oh, ever’n ever so hard—we 
can find a big, big bunch.” 

And away we run to pull away 
the moss and peep into every pro- 
mising hummock, and deep green 
beds of ground pine. Every bud 
and half open blossom we found 
was proclaimed by wild cries of 
surprise and admiration, as we sped 
from place to place—all unconscious 
of how quickly the shadows of 
night-fall had closed in; of our 


promised, “just one look and we’d 
go right straight back,” or of a 
tawny-gray shape—back: there in 


the black depths of the spruce un- 
dergrowth—that had been’ warily 
gazing at us out of its round, glar- 
ing eyes, watching our every step. 
And now, emboldened by the 
deepening shadows, it is stealthily 
padding around a clump of ever- 
greens, slipping noiselessly as a 
thread under their low spreading 
branches, to the trunk of a fallen 
tree, crouching behind it, with its 
tufted ears and the gleam of its pale 
yellow-green eyes showing over the 
top of the log—as it watched us. 
We had just spied another mossy 
knoll, and were running towards it, 
when Leila suddenly caught hold 
of my arm, pointed at a log, and 
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excitedly, in a half whisper, said: 

“Oh! Alsie, see the pretty, big- 
wood’s kitty; see—right over there 
by that log; the one where the tree 
bends down over it. Can’t you see 
him? Look—look, there he _ is! 
See? He’s crawlin’ up on top 0’ 
the log. Oh, ain’t he a big kitty? 
Let’s us tiptoe up an’ try to catch 
him. Sh—,” laying her finger on 
my lips, “we mustn’t make any 
noise, we'll scare him away, if we 
do. Step just as easy as you can,” 
she whispered, moving cautiously 
forward, holding me tight by the 
hand and calling: 

“Kitty—kitty—pretty kitty— 
come—,” reaching out her hand 
towards it as we draw nearer and 
nearer, till we were up to within 
a few feet of it. 

And so intent had we been on 
capturing it—so watchful in fear 
it would escape—that we had not 
noticed how, as we had cautiously 
crept towards it, the tawny bulk 
had been quite as cautiously creep- 
ing towards us. And its sudden 
nearness now—it was almost right 
on us, and, oh, what a monster it 
looked \fairly stunned us. 

At that instant it looked anything 
but a “pretty kitty.” Holding us 
stock-still—we scarcely breathed, 
we were so terrified by the intense 
fixity of its glaring eyes—it slowly 
flattened its body,.laid its ears close 
back against its head, opened wide 
its jaws—so red and big and full of 
sharp white teeth—and gave a spit- 
ting snarl! A snarl so avid, so un- 
expectedly frightful that it sent us 
backward like a blow. 

In a flash the huge gray bulk 
sprang out at us—stunning us into 
voiceless terror as it hissed and 
snarled and struck, with wicked, 
stinging blows. 

The frightening shape on every 
side of us—a mass of teeth and 
claws and terrific muscle that ripped 
and tore wherever it clutched. 

It struck at me first, sending me 
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to the ground with one blow of its 
paw that tore, as it struck, through 
my hood and into my scalp, so deep 
that the scar plainly shows, even 
now. That I was saved from more, 
and still wickeder blows, was due 
to Leila’s screams, her frantic blows 
with her tin pail over the creature’s 
head, and the worryings of valiant 
old Trudger. But it was beaten 
away from me, only to fall upon 
Leila with dovbled fury, striking 
Trudger out of its way with one 
rake of its tearing claws that sent 
the poor dog howling. 

I tried to scream, but I was so 
scared I couldn’t open my mouth. 
I tried to get up, but I trembled so 


from fright and the hurt of that 
awful bleeding scratch, that I 
couldn’t stand. And there was 


Leila—screaming and crying out to 
me, only a few feet away—trying 
to beat off that awful wild cat.... 
Alone! 

Oh, I must get there, somehow— 
I must—I must! I began crawling 
on my hands and knees, and had 
managed to get almost up to her, 
when her foot caught in the tangl- 
ed vines of ground-pine, and she 
fell head-long. But the instant she 
went down, Trudger leapt out at 
the cat with a force and fury that 
sent both dog and cat to the ground. 
Over and over they rolled, in a 
clutch that filled the air with yelps 
and spitting snarls and flying fur as 
they bit and scratched and tore.... 
Trudger would be killed...... He 
would be eaten up alive....Oh, he 
would—he would—! Why didn’t 
grandpa come—Oh, why didn’t he 
come—? “Grandpa, grandpa!” I 
scream, at the top of my _ voice, 
“Why don’t you come—?” 

He is coming, for just then the 
most terrible yells I ever heard in 
all my life—and hope never to hear 
again—rang out, and made _ the 
woods echo and re-echo with their 
awful intensity. 
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Our screams and cries had reach- 
him, and had crazed him with 
fright. He knew some dreadful 
thing had happened to us. And his 
first thought was: “It’s a wild cat!” 
Hence those blood-curdling yells, 
all the time he was running up to 
us, to scare the thing away. 

They did scare the thing away! 

And as silently as it had come 
upon us, it slipt out of sight, and 
was gone, leaving only the sway- 
ing of branches to mark the spot 
where it had fled into the thicket. 


IX. 


And there on the ground, insensi- 
ble to all that had happened, lay 
Leila. The trampled moss, her 
clothing in shreds, the little tin 
pail—with which she had so vainly 
tried to beat off the blows—still 
gasped, battered and crushed, in 
her little red-mittened hands, tells, 
in unspeakable anguish to grandpa, 
as he comes crashing up, the story 
of her awful struggle. 

For a second he stood leaning 
against a tree, breathless—from his 
run—and too crushed and dazed to 
move; his lips trembling, as he tried 
to speak her name....... 

Stooping over her, he arranged, 
as well as his trembling old hands 
would let him, the tattered cloth- 
ing; picked up her little hood—that 
had been flung to the ground with 
one tear of a wicked paw—put it 
on and tied it under her chin. Then, 
tenderly gathered her up in his arms 
and lifted her up on his shoulder, 
tucking the little limp hand, so 
terribly bitten and torn, into the 
breast of his frock for warmth and 
protection. 

Bidding me walk in front of him, 
we started back to the wood road, 
where stand the waiting oxen. 
Poor whining Trudger follows limp- 
ingly along, to curl up close to me 
in the space in front of the partly- 
filled sap barrels—where there’s just 
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room enough for us to squeeze in 
and to hold us from pitching out. 
Then we begin the slow, sad 
journey out of the woods, and up 
the long stretches of hills and hard- 
going—home. The oxen moving 
along, with only the motion of 
grandpa’s free hand laid on their 
yoke to guide them, all the way 
home. It seemed almost as if they 
understood we were in trouble, and 
they must do their part in helping 
us—so evenly and steadily do they 
move along up the steep hills. 


X. 


Now a strong, healthy child of 
nine years, lying limp and uncon- 
scious in one’s arms, is no light 
burden; and many a stouter heart 
than that of the dear old grand- 
father’s would have quailed at the 
undertaking, and waited for help, 
knowing that our unusual absence 
would arouse fears, and mother 
would be sending Spooner to look 
for us. But his one thought was— 
to get away—out of this deep, dark 
wood. Stout of heart, though he 
was, the terror of our struggles 
with the wild cat, and the thought 
of “what might have happened,” 
was breaking him—he was terror- 
stricken! 

With every step, he could feel 
against his arm the helpless swing 
of Leila’s little red-mittened hand. 

“T shouldn’t have let them come,” 
he kept saying to himself, over and 
over again. “But Leila had teas- 
ed so hard....He might never hear 
her teasings again”....... And the 
thought of how bad her hurt might 
prove, unnerved him, and made him 
realize, as never before, how dear— 
how unspeakably dear—she was to 
him; how he had, unconsciously, 
held her as something nearer and 
dearer than anything else in life. 

“Yes, it had been going against 
his better judgement—letting them 
come, for all day long there had 
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been moments,” he reflected, “when 
he had felt something ‘hangin over 
him;’ some vague foreshadowing 
that had seemed like a ‘warning’.... 
He should have heeded it.” 

“Even when he left them there 
by the sled, cautioning them not to 
go away, he hadn’t been able to 
shake off that ‘dread of something,’ 
but had gone on with his work,” he 
remembered, “in an uneasiness of 
mind that had hurried him from tree 
to tree, and made him stop, every 
time he emptied a bucket, to look 
uneasily around, as if expecting to 
hear, or see, some unusual thing... 
oo eee Listen........ What was 
that? P’shaw! How like a nervous 
old woman, he was getting! Why, 
its just the children—laughing and 
playing games around the sled; 
chasing squirrels, maybe; he could 
hear Trudger barking, too; why, 
they are all right,” he had tried to 
assure himself. “Still 





“Hark—what was that? They’re 
not laughing now...... Why, it’s 
Leila, screaming out in terrible 
fright!” 


Flinging the pails of sap to the 
ground, and catching up his sap 
yoke, the next thing he was con- 
scious of was tearing through the 
woods, fear-crazed, and yelling at 
the top of his voice as_ he races 
along, only to find Leila—when he 
reaches their Little Woods—as she 
now lies in his arms. 


XI. 


How still and shivery everything 
seemed all about us, as we slowly 
emerge from the woods into the 
moonlit fields. The only sounds to 
break the penetrating silence were 
the creaking sled, the scrunch of 
its runners over the stones, the 
panting oxen, the splot—splot of 
grandpa’s sad, heavily burdened 
footsteps, as he moves slowly along 
beside them, and Trudger’s little 
whimpers of pain as he cuddles 
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close up beside me. While farther 
away—comes the whispering trickle 
of the snow patches, still lingering 
in the hollows, and _ occasionally 
breaking with so startling a sound, 
as they shrank and settled, as to 
make the after-stillness even more 
deep and awesome. And to make 
me snuggle down beside Trudger 
even more closer—startled and 
shivering with fright. 

And as we passed slowly on up 
by them, how every rock and 
weather beaten stump—along the 
whole way—seemed, to my over- 
wrought nerves, to outline some 
lurking, moving shape! 


XII. 


But we were being missed up at 
the house. It was long, long past 
the time for us to be back—even 
allowing for the longest of rounds 
and any reasonable delay. Supper 
had been a long time ready. They 
were all waiting—waiting—and 
still no sign of us coming. Mother 
was getting very anxious. Spooner 
had finished his “chores,” and comes 
in to ask mother if he hadn’t “bet- 
ter be a-mosey-in’ along down a 
piece, an’ find out what the trouble 
is—; what’n timenation’s a hinder- 
in’ of ’em?” 

“No, they’ll be along pretty soon,” 
she tells him, “You are tired. We'll 
wait a little while longer.” 

Grandmother, worried and _nerv- 
ous, was going from window, peer- 
ing intently out and trying to vis- 
ualize us in the different objects 
scattered along her line of vision. 

At last she called out: 

“T can see them, Sarah; they’re 
just rising the little hill down be- 
low the orchard, but they are com- 
ing very slow—the oxen barely 
crawl.....Sarah, something’s hap- 
pened...... Father’s—yes, father’s 
holdin’ something over his should- 
er—it’s—why, it’s one of the chil- 
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dren! Go—somebody ; 
an’ help him!” 

And somebody did go quick. It 
was Spooner. And if anybody ever 
hit the high places on a keener 
jump than dear old “Miss” Spoon- 
er, as he lit out down the fields, 
they certainly would have had to 
“run some.” 

I shall never forget how he came 
tearing around the little clump of 
trees on one side of the road that 
quite hid us from him, and was 
right on us before he could “come 
off his gait”—how funny he look- 
ed—and how glad—oh, how glad— 
I was to see him! 

Bare-headed, in his shirt sleeves 
and “stocking feet,” waving an old 
carpet-slipper in each hand (he was 
pulling off his boots and had his 
old slippers in his hand ready to 
put on, when grandmother’s—“Go— 
somebody!” rang out), he tore 
past us, stammering—‘stutterin’,” 
he called it, and when excited could- 
n't help it to save his life—so that 
nobody on earth could have told 
what he said, or meant. 

As soon as he could slow up 
enough to turn around, he rushed 
up to grandpa and held out his arms 
for Leila, “stutterin’” away like a 
house afire. It was so dark he 
couldn’t see how badly she was 
hurt, else there would have been no 
help from him. He would have 
“stuttered” himself to death then 
and there—likely. 

But, grandpa motioned him away, 
barely indicating, with a wave of 
his hand towards the oxen, that he 
would leave the load for him to 
drive up the rest of the way, and 
said: 

“No, no, Spooner, I—I can’t give 
her up.” And sped on up to the 
eres 


go—quick, 


Well, the dear old grandfather 
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didn’t have to give her up, although And all her life she bore deep, 
it was many weeks—many long, ragged scars made by the tearing 
weary, tearful-watching days and teeth and the ripping claws of a 
nights—before we were told Leila blood-thirsty wild cat. 

would get well....... 





THE HARBINGER OF SPRING. 
A “Spring Song.” 


By Jennie E. Hussey. 


There’s a dear little flower,—I know of none fairer— 
That follows the soft April showers; 

To me it is dearer and sweeter and rarer 
Than even the queen of all flowers. 


Refrain 


O trailing arbutus! fair harbinger, thou, 
Of spring-time and blossom-time sweet. 

What hope and what cheer, after skies dark and drear; 
How gladly thy blossoms I greet. 





There’s a hint of the snowdrifts with sunrise above 
them, 
Among the green leaves where you shine. 
Fair Puritan blossoms, I cherish and love them; 
They bring me a new hope divine. 


For I know that each winter is followed by spring-time, 
As midnight to morning gives place; 

And sweet April showers and breezes and sunshine 
Will make the earth blossom in grace. 





A FEW PAGES OF POETRY 


Through the kindness of Mr. 
Brookes More a prize of $50 is of- 
fered for the best poem published 
in the Granite Monthly during the 


John H. Bartlett. A _ gratifying 
number of entries for the contest 
already have been received, some of 
which are printed herewith, while 








year 1921. The judges are Prof. 
Katharine Lee Bates, Mr. W. S. 
Braithwaite and former Governor 


others may be found elsewhere in 
the magazine. 





NATURE 


By Emily W. Matthews. 


Ye Artists! 

Come unto me and humbly kneel before me, 

For I am Nature, the great mother of Artists; 

Your mother and your only true school mistress. 

This Flower: 

[ts tints are something to wake dreams 

And morning fancies in your hearts, 

And every curve of leaf and petal, crisp 

With dainty grace, wakes innocent delight. 

And see! 

My sweeps of wooded slopes, 

That, undulating, sinuous and strong, 

Are clothed in changing colors as the seasons and the 
hours come and go. 


Observe! 

How well my tender hand 

Has covered with a thousand graceful vines 
Trailing and looping, shedding fragrant scent, 
The scars you leave upon my lovely hills. 
See sparkling rivers and my mirroring lakes; 
Flashes of light that dazzle your poor eyes 
And make you rend your brushes— 

I confound you 

With curves and hues and filmy traceries, 
Perspectives, vistas, contrasts, each one new 
And never twice the same— 

Some times there are 

When in a melting mood 

I’m painted beauty all day long— 

(Such pictures as no one of you can ape) ; 
When day is done. 

In ecstasy of inspiration 

I fling across the sky 

My palette—full of paints, 
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See, brilliant royal reds and flaming gold; 
A wilderness of color, shot with light; 
Dazzling, changeful, delirious, intense— 
Which fades, through varying tints, to stars and night. 


Musicians! 

Hear my music; 

Whose bass is beat by sombre waves on all my shores 
And answered through my continents, 
Full-throated, vibrant, strong, 

By countless rivers striving toward the sea. 
The treble’s played by brooks. 

My pastoral 

Is fluted by the birds. My violins, 

The rustling of a thousand million leaves 
From South to North in answering melodies. 
And all unite to make a song— 

Ah, what a song! And it is nothing but 
The throb of my large heart.’ 


Oh sinner! 

Come to my pine cathedrals, 

For there is nothing there—no stifling cants—indiffer- 
ence— 

No creakings of the pews—no clink of coins 

In contribution plates; 

Nothing to hide from you 

The face of my great beauty. 

Lie down and turn your eyes to my blue sky 

Which you believe is only there 

To hide my secrets. 

Find there in sky and trees 

That interlace and swing in rythmic grace 

The secrets that you crave. 

Put down your ear— 

Yes—here among the needles 

At the foot of these great trees. 

Listen—you hear? 

The beating of my ever throbbing heart! 

Well, now, dear one, you are a part of me; 

Bound to me close, as close as now you lie 

Among the brown pine-needles. 

“Being” I give, and then anon, reclaim you. 

Perhaps when time has passed 

“Being” I'll give again; 

But oh, ask not my dear, my little one— 

That’s not for you to know! 




















VALENTINE 
By Elaine Stern. 


When you look into your heart 
And find me there 

Are you surprised? 

Just covered with amazement 
At seeing me 

So snugly curled up 

And smiling at you sleepily? 


You wonder how I came there, 

Who let me in, 

You, who guarded the portal so closely, 
(I know you did, my own, 

You are just as much afraid as I 

Of being hurt.) 


But all the time there I was 
Taking complete possession of every corner 
And choosing the warmest spot for my own 
For ever and ever.......... 





I’ll tell you how I did it; 

[ sneaked in; 

Yes, I did, 

One day when you weren’t looking, 
Until I found the tiny door, 

And found its key. 

The key was that I loved you so entirely 
I did not mind your knowing it at all, 

I, who have always kept my heart intact, 
I, who have said I’d play at loving! 


Well, that was the key. 

I fitted it in, and turned the lock 
And fell back gasping! 

Your heart is so beautiful inside...... 
Just large enough for me—and me alone 
(You see how selfish I’ve become!) 
And so, I’m now at home, Sir, 

My hours twelve to twelve. 





And you need not be lonely any more, 
Ever, 

Because when you walk, or golf, 
Or talk, or write, or read, 

You'll know I’m there, 

Just buttoned snugly up beneath your vest. 





APRIL 


By Mary E. Hough. 


Some big wet drops fall slowly one by one, 
Then suddenly descend a sheeted stream. 
Starting a deluge just for fun 
To see the lazy eaves spouts run,— 
When lo! there flutters down a gay sunbeam. 


Again, more wind than rain, they beat and pound 
As if somehow a threatening cloud decreed 
That they should storm the soggy ground, 
Blow up what new seed can be found,— 
And satisfy an elemental need. 


Now timidly it rains or darkly lowers. 

The rain-drops and the fog-sprites keep their tryst, 
Making out programs for their April showers 
And choosing what they’ll have for flowers,— 

Then once again the sun peeps through the mist. 


IN VIOLET TIME 


By L. Adelaide Sherman. 


One rare spring day she gathered violets; 
Then life was young and all her days were May. 
She knew no- haunting past, no vain regrets,— 
She gathered violets; and down the way 
Where trillium bloomed, hepatica and sweet 
Pink lady’s slipper, strayed her loitering feet. 


He brought her violets when stars less bright 

Than her clear eyes, love-lit, adown the sky 
Moved to slow music, trailing veils of light. 

She lost the world—she knew that he was nigh; 
And her white soul, swept by a flood of song, 
Was borne on visioned wings of joy along. _— 
We laid blue violets upon her breast; 

Poor wounded heart, so long inured to pain! 

We left with her the flower she loved the best, 

For months had passed and it was spring again. 
Then, while we stood with blinded, tear-wet eyes, 
She bore her violets to Paradise. 














EDITORIALS 


In its issue of August, 1920, the 
Granite Monthly advised Presiden- 
tial Candidate Harding to tell the 
people that if elected he would in- 
vite into his cabinet, Elihu Root, 
Herbert C. Hoover, John W. Weeks, 
and other men of like calibre. A 
little later in the campaign the 
same suggestion was made by the 
Saturday Evening Post, a publica- 
tion of somewhat larger circulation 


than the Granite Monthly. Mr. 


Harding did not see fit to take this 
course of action and the result in 
November showed that he did not 
need the additional number of votes 
which it would have brought him. 
But without making the pledge he 
has carried it out and Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Weeks today have seats 
at the cabinet table with Mr. 
Hughes as an entirely satisfactory 
substitute for Mr. Root. While 
the other members of the cabinet 
do not have the same standing in 
the public mind as the three nam- 
ed, several of them seem _ to be 
especially fitted for the posts to 
which they have been invited. 
New Hampshire is recognized by 
the choice of her native son, Mr. 
Weeks, whose name thus is added 
to the notable list which began 
with Levi Woodbury, and has in- 
cluded Webster, Chase, Cass, 
Chandler, Dix, Fessenden, Dear- 
born and others. 


Last month the people of New 
Hampshire refused with emphatic 
decision to ratify any of the four 
amendments to the _ constitution 
submitted to them. We are still 
of the opinion that the best inter- 
ests of the state would have been 
served by the ratification of all of 
them, but that is a question now of 
only academic interest. The im- 
mediate problem presented by the 
failure of the income tax amend- 
ment is how to pay the state’s bills. 
As this is written the legislature 


is adopting the solution of cutting 
to the bone the living expenses of 
the state government and refusing 
absolutely to make any extension of 
its activities on any lines, however 
worthy and desirable. Two years 
of this policy may not do any great 
harm; may have, in fact, a salutary 
effect in certain directions. But to 
continue it indefinitely would make 
New Hampshire a by-word among 
her sister states. In a decade the 
damage thus done would be well 
nigh irreparable. The General 
Court of 1923 will be looked to for 
a sounder financial policy. 


The series of articles upon the 
state government of 1921-1922 has 
been interrupted this month in 
order to allow time for the prepara- 
tion of an article to be published 
in the May issue, giving an outline 
of the work of the legislature at 
its three months’ session and por- 
traits and sketches of some of the 
leaders in the lower branch to 
supplement Mr. Metcalf’s story of 
the Senate in the March number. 


New Hampshire is forging ahead 
fast among the states in mazagine 
making, both as to quantity and 
quality. Few establishments in the 
country excel the output of the 
Rumford Press at Concord, with 
the Atlantic, Asia, Century, House 
Beautiful, St. Nicholas, North 
American Review, Yale Review, 
and many others on its list. And 
now we have just learned that the 
Photo-Era magazine, one of the 
handsomest and most interesting 
class publications extant, is being 
published at Wolfeboro, where its 
editor and manager, Mr. A. H. 
Beardsley, has taken up his _resi- 
dence. Certainly in its new location 
Photo-Era has no lack, in beautiful 
scenery, of “raw material” for 
its justly famous illustrations, 
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Norman Hapgood, journalist and 
diplomat, has been for a quarter of 
a century a resident during a large 
part of almost every year of New 
Hampshire and has taken a more 
than academic interest in our poli- 
tics. In return we take a lively 
interest in whatever Mr. Hapgood 
writes, finding him always pun- 
gent, readable and well informed, 
even when, as often is the case, we 
disagree with his-conclusions. “The 
Advancing Hour,” his latest book, 
is published by Boni & Liveright 
of New York and deals with pro- 
blems of the immediate yesterday, 
today and tomorrow. 

He finds this a time of “a double 
revolution, shifting of class power 
and shifting of the nations,” and 
regrets that this country has_ be- 
come “the home of reaction” and 
has taken to “the storm cellar,” 
becoming meanwhile the victim of 
a “blockade of thought.” Mr. Hap- 
good defines the issues of Nation- 
alism, the class conflict, and tells 
why he finds himself just now “a 
man without a party.” He answers 
in the negative the question, “Is 
Socialism needed?” and finds in co- 


operation between farmers and 
other labor the’ solution of the 
situation. “Liberalism,” which he 
seems to find embodied in Mr. 


Justice Brandeis, is another of Mr. 
Hapgood’s requisites for the future 
of our nation. 

Two chapters he devotes to ex- 
plaining his very well known atti- 
tude in favor of the soviet govern- 
ment in Russia and another to ex- 
plaining why President Wilson 
reaped no harvest from the seeds of 
great deeds which he sowed. Fi- 
nally he answers the question, 
“What is our faith?” which seems 
to be that the Sermon on_ the 
Mount should supplant the Ten 
Commandments as the individual 
and national law of conduct. 


eer 


The Advancing Hour” is bril- 
liant and stimulating. Conservative 
readers may think that it would 
violate the Volstead Act of letters, 
if there were such a statute. 


James Oliver Curwood, very 
popular novelist of the North, issues 


through his publishers, the Cos- 
mopolitan Book Company, New 


York, a pretty little book, “God’s 
Country: The Trail to Happiness,” 
which, it is hoped, will share in the 
wide circulation of his stories; for 
it will do its readers good. Mr. 
Curwood has found for himself a 
religion in nature which.he preaches 
to all who will hear. In the vivid 
style of which he has wonderful 
command he tells of the days when 
he was a “killer” and of how a 
great grizzly bear made him see the 
error of his ways and of how he 
found “the road of faith.” Mr. Cur- 
wood has not discovered anything 
new. The worship of nature was 
the first religion and it never has 
lacked for devotees. But this 
writer preaches it with an eloquence 
that entices and a sincerity that 
impresses. His answer to the rid- 
dle of the ages is not, to us, com- 
plete and satisfying; but his back 
to nature remedy for the ills of the 
times is a good one and very easy 
and pleasant to take whether here 
among our New Hampshire hills 
or in the mighty Rockies of which 
Mr, Curwood writes. 





The series of books issued under 
the auspices of the Red Cross to 
inform the American people as to 
what their dollars did over seas 
when spent by the Red Cross or- 
ganization is concluded with a 
volume, “American Red _ Cross 
Work Among the French People,” 


by Fisher Ames, Jr., published by 
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Macmillan, New York. It tells the have this glorious accomplishment 
story of civilian relief work in _ fully and justly recorded, and maybe 
France alone and gives a clear idea the books will serve the further 
of the importance and the magni- purpose in these disappointing 
tude of this endeavor. Previous days of “peace” of recalling to mind 
titles in the series have been “The the times of “war” when men and 
American Red Cross in the War,” women showed the pure gold rather 
“The Red Cross in Italy,” “With the than the polished brass of their 
Doughboy in France” and “The composition. 

Passing Legions.” It is good to 





RAIN IN APRIL 


By Helen Adams Parker. 


The wind sighs through the casement, 
It growls behind my ¢hair; 

The dry leaves left from Autumn 

Go flying everywhere. 


The bare trees look so sombre, 
Upreaching to the sky, 

Their leaden branches rocking 
Above the earth so high. 


The birds fly under cover, 

Or circle—overhead, 

The wind, it blows so fiercely 
They seem to be afraid. 


But hush! it all is over 
The wild wind’s fret and frown, 
A wing dove oils its feathers, 

The April rain comes down. 
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Tue Late FRANK L. KENDALL 


COL. FRANK L. KENDALL. 


Colonel Frank L. Kendall of Rochester, 
one of the leading insurance men in New 
England, a public-spirited citizen with a 
wide social acquaintance, bank director 
and president of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce, died suddenly on Saturday, 
May 29, 1920, while on a fishing trip at 
North Wakefield. The news came as a 
great shock not only to his home city, 
but to the great number of his friends 
throughout the state and country. 


Colonel Kendall was born in St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont, June 25, 1871, the only 
child of L. L. and Maria A. (Poland) 
Kendall, his father being a life long resi- 
dent of Vermont and a well known mer- 
chant there. 


Frank L. Kendall graduated from the 
St. Johnsbury Academy just before he 
was sixteen years of age. After leaving 
school, he accepted a position in the post 
office at St. Johnsbury, remaining there 
about a year. At the end of this time 
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he associated himself with. the Vermont 
Central and Boston and Maine Railroads 
as telegraph operator at Burlington and 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont, and Concord and 
Lakeport, New Hampshire. 

Then he accepted a position in the in- 
surance business with True E. Prescott of 
the Melcher and Prescott Agency at Lake- 
port, New Hampshire, where he remain- 
ed ten years, the last year of this time 
giving part of his time to work as an 
adjuster for the American Central In- 
surance Company of St. Louis, Mo., in 
connection with the agency at Laconia. 

Leaving there in 1892 to accept the 
management of the A. S. Parshley Agency 
at Rochester, New Hampshire, he held 
that position about two years and then 
purchased the agency. The business grew 
by leaps and bounds under his management 
until it became one of the largest agencies 
in New Hampshire. For many years he 
was associated with insurance men of 
high standing and was a member of the 
New Hampshire State Board of Under- 
writers, A short time before his death 
he with other Rochester capitalists bought 
the Prudential Fire Insurance Company, 
re-organized it and moved its headquarters 
to Rochester. 

Colonel Kendall’s activities were by no 
means confined to insurance, however. 
He was at different times interested in 
various branches of retail trade and had 
large real estate holdings. He was for 
years a director in the Rocheste: Loan 
and Banking Co., and after its merger 
with the Rochester National bank, con- 
tinued as director in the consolidated in- 
stitution. For many years he had been 
treasurer of the Rochester Fair associa- 
tion, where his great business ability, 
system and accurate accounting methods 
were of the greatest advantage to the 
association. He was one of the _lead- 
ing organizers of the Rochester Coun- 
try club, had been its president and 
was always a prominent member. He had 
been secretary and treasurer of the 
Rochester Building and Loan Association, 
one of the oldest and most prosperous 
organizations of this sort in the state. 

Ever since living in Rochester, he had 
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affliated with the Congregational church 
and had taken a great interest in its work. 
He served as warden for a number of 
years and at the time of his death was 
moderator of the society. He was always 
ready to contribute money and time to 
further the interests of the church. 

Colonel Kendall at the time of his 
death was president of the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce, to which he had 
devoted much time and thought. 

During the war, his services as an or- 
ganizer were in great demand. No man 
was more efficient in this sort of work 
than he and he organized and directed 
many of the big drives in his community 
and in the county. His card indexes con- 
nected with these drives are still preserved 
and will prove of great interest and value 
in the future beyond a doubt. 

He had a large hand in starting the 
Rochester hospital and was the treasurer 
of the association until he resigned and 
was elected chairman of the board of 
trustees. 

Colonel Kendall secured his military 
title by service on the staff of Governor 
lachelder. He was a_ thirty-sceond 
dezree Mason, a member of the Rochester 
lodge, chapter, council, commandery, 
and Eastern Star, and of Aleppo Temple 
of the Mystic Shrine; and was also an 
Odd Fellow. 

Colonel Kendall married Miss Sarah E. 
Kennett, sister of the late Hon. A. Crosby 
Kennett of Conway. She survives him, 
together with one son, Kennett Russell. 
He also leaves two half sisters, Mrs. 
Clara M. Plummer of Lakeport, and Miss 
Elizabeth Kendall of St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
and a half-brother, Josiah B. Gage of 
Olean, N. Y. 

His home paper, the Rochester Courier, 
said at the time of his death: “Few men 
in a community of this size have ever 
had so great a variety of activities as 
Colonel Kendall was engaged in. These 
continued up to his death and his loss 
will certainly be greatly felt here and 
elsewhere. He was public-spirited in the 
highest degree and was never called on 
in vain for any public enterprise of merit.” 








THE ROAD TO JERICHO 
By Alice M. Shepard 


All down the road to Jericho 
Ajourneying the people go,— 

The priest, the Levite, and the man, 
The thieves, and the Samaritan. 


Sometimes the Levite and the priest, 

Oft times the “neighbor” on his beast, 
Will fare along with one intent, 

To frustrate what the thieves have meant. 


They bind the wounds, they pour in oil, 
They spare not scrip, they stint not toil, 
To heal the nations if they may, 

And help them, limping, on their way. 


O futile pilgrims! Why so blind 

And slow of heart in being kind? 
Why leave the ambush, and the den, 
Whence robbers come to prey on men? 


The groaning world cries out in need: 
“Heal those that suffer, heal and feed, 
Yet more, prevent my future woe, 
Make safe the road to Jericho.” 
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PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL OF INDIVIDUALITY. 


Its two monthly prize-competitions serve to stimulate a high artistic 
Its articles, illustrations, editorials, typo- 
graphical excellence and advertising-policy are features that have won 
Its Editors are glad to help any reader to solve 
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